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SEAMEN’S WAGES. 
By an Officer of the U. S. Navy, on the Recruiting Service. 


A sHorT time since, when our country seemed on the 
verge of war with one of the strongest naval powers of 
Europe, the attention of the public became naturally directed 
to the resources of our own Navy, and to its ability of 
coping, successfully, with a powerful antagonist. 

One of the most serious subjects of discussion related to 
its personelle, or rather to the means of obtaining a person- 
elle, for our naval force—it being a matter of doubt, whether, 
from the limited number of mariners belonging to the United 
States, the government would be able to man, efficiently, 
the armament, which would be requisite in a maritime 
war. Able writers proved, however, from undisputed 
statistics, that, though the country might find it difficult to 
furnish the men necessary for a sudden equipment, yet with 
the check to commercial navigation always consequent upon 
a state of war, which would throw great numbers of sailors 
out of their ordinary employment and place them at their 
country’s disposal, there would be seamen fully sufficient to 
man any force the government could fit out. It was also 
shown, that although at times, owing to the fluctuations of 
trade, seamen were comparatively scarce in the United 
States, yet the number was equal to a steady demand, and 
though there is seldom a glut of sailors in the country, that 
still our wants never exceed the means of supplying them. 

As it is obviously the true policy of a provident govern- 
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ment to encourage the increase of this valuable class of 
operatives—so indispensable in a country like ours—that 
their numbers may be suflicient for any emergency, it was 
also shown that some extensive system should be adopted 
to promote the growth of American seamen ; and, as it was 
known that the demand generally regulated the supply, it 
Was proposed to create new sources of demand to increase 
the supplies. Tor as time is required to make seamen, the 
possible evil of a period coming, when more sailors would be 
wanted than the country could readily furnish, though only 
prospective, ought no less to be guarded against. 

Many plans for this object have been recommended ; but 
I have it not in view, at this time, to discuss their merits, or 
to propose another. The necessity of some such system is 
obvious, and worthy of being earnestly pressed upon the 
attention of government Abler writers than myself have al- 
ready undertaken the subject, and a more influential pen than 
mine should second their endeavors. I here attempt a less 
ambitious task—that of endeavoring to explain the present 
difficulty of getting men for the naval service ; a difficulty be- 
coming every day greater and more apparent. And if, in doing 
so, I should attempt to make a siight and humble appeal for the 
sailor, I trust it will not be considered presumptuous, but be 
heard less for the writer's sake than for the sake of those in 
whose behalf he makes it. 

Of late, a proposal has been made for a large increase 
of our present naval force, to be put in commission as a 
permanent peace establishment. Officers, judging from the 
difficulty they ordinarily experience in getting crews for 
single ships, ask where we are to get men for so large an 
equipment ? and think that on account of the scarcity of sea- 
men in the United States, it would be impossible to man effi- 
ciently the large force recommended. 

As I happen, intimately, to know the difficulty of getting 
men, at this time, for the service, I can easily suppose that, 
the system relating to our sailors remaining the same, such 
might be the case; but I hope to show that the cause would 
not be from “ scarcity of seamen,’—that there are seamen 
enough always in our ports—and that the difficulty of getting 
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them for the naval service is owing, principally, to the insuf- 
ficient inducement offered by government. When statistical 
writers proved that we had seamen enough for the demands 
of maritime war, they, of course, meant, provided sufficient 
inducements were offered readily to obtain their services ; 
for, in our country, seamen being laborers, they cannot be 
driven to sea by inability to procure subsistence ashore ; for, if 
by war they should be deprived of their ordinary employment 
in merchant ships, the demand for manual labor ashore 
would always give them employment and means of sub- 
sistence. 

The inducement to obtain men for our national ships 
must therefore be sufficient, and, when necessity required, it 
would of course be offered. I wish to show that it is now 
necessary to increase the usual inducements, as those we 
offer are insuilicient; the great competition of an active 
commerce giving constant employment to the sea-faring 
population, at a high rate of wages. The pay of sailors 
in the Navy is not only too small, but the whole pay system 
requires reform and amendment; and unless it is reformed 
for the sailor’s benefit, we are likely always to suffer the 
the same difficulty in shipping men. 

I will present my observations, at the port of Boston, in 
illustration. The books of the custom-house, since the first 
of January, 1836, show, that up to the first of May, the 
number of seamen who have sailed from this port on foreign 
voyages, amounts to 2,280—in round numbers, say 2,300 men. 
This number, of course, is exclusive of the coasting trade, 
which employs quite one-third as many as the foreign trade ; 
we will say one-fourth, which, added to the first, makes 
nearly 2,900 sailors who have been employed at Boston 
during the last four months. It will not be thought an un- 
reasonable computation, if, allowing 100 more for the trade 
since the first of May, we call the amount 3,000. For the 
past year, seamen have received from $14, to $19, per 
month, and the average for the last four months, at this port, 
has been about $17. As this, compared with the pay of 
seamen in the Navy, was seemingly high, I made particular 
inquiries to ascertain the reason. I cannot discover that it 
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was owing to any extraordinary scarcity of sailors, nor that 
the demand has been greater than the means of supplying 
it; no vessel has been detained in port from want of men, 
when otherwise ready for sea; ships have been continually 
arriving, and others leaving the port, as usual at this season ; 
the boarding houses generally have been well filled; and from 
the number of sailors seen in the streets and about the wharfs, 
apparently unemployed, I should not have inferred a scarcity 
at any time during the last four months. 

It is understood that the wages given here are the same as 
those given at other ports : sailors, being a fluctuating popula- 
tion, keep an equilibrium in the price of their labor between 
adjacent commercial cities, in the same way that any circula- 
ting commodity equalizes its value, in the different markets of 
its demand. Competition, arising from a brisk demand for their 
services, makes their wages liberal, though these not having 
been excessive, and averaging much less than have been often 
paid before for short intervals, show the demand to be easily 
supplied ; the average, as I said before, being $17—not 
much more than the average for the last five years—in 
these times, when all labor brings a good price, but reason- 
ably high. 

There are short periods, when an unusual demand for 
sailors, in any particular port, temporarily advances the rate 
above that given at others; but as soon as they can be 
brought from places where the demand is less, it falls to an 
equality again. As this rate, however, has continued with 
but little variation for so long a time, and no ships been de- 
tained from want of men, it appears that it is not caused by 
any unusual scarcity, but is the fair price for seamen’s labor 
compared with all other labor. Mercantile men, whom I 
have consulted on this subject, seem to agree with me in 
this view of it. 

Now whilst 3,000 sailors have been in Boston during the 
last four months, and merchant vessels been able to obtain 
crews easily, how has it been with the naval service during 
the same time ? 

I know nothing of the returns made by the recruiting 
officers of other stations, but only speak as far as the port of 
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Boston is concerned. The whole number shipped, of all 
grades, from the able seaman to the second class boy, at 
the rendezvous, at this place, since the commencement of 
the current year, is but 130 persons ; the rendezvous being 
constantly open during that time. A meagre number indeed, 
when it is considered what great numbers of sailors have 
arrived at and sailed from Boston during this interval, and 
when it is admitted that, other things being equal, such as 
pay, &c., the naval service is more popular than the com- 
mercial ; and besides, that at least, one-third of the men re- 
quired for the Navy are landsmen and boys, who thus are not 
taken from the class of seamen. 

The number of seamen, then, shipped for the Navy, out 
of at least 3,000 does not exceed 80 or 90. 

It is obvious to the officers of the recruiting service, that 
the small compensation offered by government is the sole 
reason of the difficulty of getting men. The seaman will 
not work for so much less than his professional services are 
worth elsewhere, and the landsman has not a sufficient induce- 
ment to go to sea, for the small pittance he would receive 
in a man-of-war, when he could earn so much more ashore. 
At this rendezvous, but few days pass in which men do not 
come desirous of entering the service, and are lost to it 
because the pay is too small. I can thus see the cause of 
our getting so few men, and can form an opinion of the 
great numbers we might ship for the service, if the pay was 
sufficient. 

The pay rates in the Navy were established in 1798, viz. 
$12 for seamen; $10 for ordinary seamen; $8 for lands- 
men, and $6 for boys. At that time, the pay was probably 
regulated by existing rates in the merchant service ; but 
whilst the pay in the latter has generally been rising ever 
since, as well as the price of all other labor, that in the Navy 
appears to have remained the same; though in fact it has 
only nominally remained the same, for the truth is, the pay in 
the merchant service has really advanced but little, and that in 
the Navy has actually retrograded. Twelve dollars now have 
not a real value greater than eight had then. Eighteen dol- 
lars per month, at this time, is not relatively higher pay, than 
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was twelve dollars per month, when our rates were estab- 
lished. If the sailor has a family at home (as many have), 
and is obliged to leave a half pay ticket for its support, an 
allotment of nine dollars per month would not now furnish 
it so well with necessaries, as six dollars per month may 
have done in ’98. This is an admitted fact in relation to 
every class, except United States’ sailors, and, though un- 
acknowledged, yet is not less true with respect to them. 

As, then, the pay in the Navy is evidently too low for the 
times, it is plain that the cause of our getting so few men, 
is, that we do not pay enough for them. Men will not ship 
in the service when the pay is absolutely too small for their 
wants, and when they get from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
more in the merchant’s employ, both at sea and ashore. Other 
writers have shown how much it is the true policy of our 
government, to encourage the increase of this necessary 
class of laborers, by every practicable inducement, and 
there is none so obvious as an increase of pay ; and, while 
it would promote the interest of the Navy, it would be 
more just to the honest hard working mariner, who can now 
but indifferently supply his own wants with such an inade- 
quate stipend, when toiling in this dangerous and ungrateful 
profession, and who is altogether unable to support those de- 
pendent upon him, with its moiety. 

Perhaps the pay in the Navy should not be quite as much 
as that given in the merchant service, or at least should not 
exceed the minimum price—say for East India voyages, al- 
ways the lowest rate—because we ship men for long 
periods, during which they are on constant pay; but it 
should be nearly equal to it. Though we may not be able 
to equalize our pay with that given by merchants, as the 
latter is dependent upon the fluctuations of trade, yet we may 
approximate to it. Unless all labor becomes enhanced, it 
will be easy to fix it at the average of the merchant service, 
as a steady rate, for the par of sailors’ wages never rises 
above the price of other labor. 

Indeed, the pay of sailors seldom rises to an equality 
with that given to laborers ashore, after adding to it all proper 
allowances for their “ board,” in the ship. They are gene- 
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rally the worst paid of any part of the laboring population, 
when, with justice, they should be infinitely better paid. 
They serve a long and toilsome apprenticeship to the most 
difficult and dangerous of professions ; their lives, their limbs, 
and their health, are in constant jeopardy ; and their labor fre- 
quently excessive. Sometimes, for weeks together, they are 
deprived of ordinary sleep—-scarce ceasing from work ; while 
their provisions and water are often bad, and frequently insuf- 
ficient to support life. On board ship they are but little better 
than absolute slaves, sometimes to the hardest of taskmasters, 
far away from friends, family, and home; contending with the 
elements, with changing climates, and with their fellow men, 
and suffering hardships and privations of which landsmen have 
no adequate conception. Yet, after following this hard calling 
for twenty years, acquiring a difficult profession, one that can 
only be learned by such long and arduous service, they gene- 
rally receive less pay for their labor, than do thousands of raw 
emigrants—who land on our shores, rude and ignorant from 
their native bogs—the day after they come ashore, for 
delving in the mud. 

From the ditliculty of acquiring his profession, the skill, 
adroitness, and habits necessary to make the thorough sea- 
man, the sailor should not be ranked as a mere laborer, but 
as a MecHANIC, and one of high order; but what capable 
mechanic in our country, has to work for the pitiful sum the 
Tar works for? Men ashore, practising any mechanical 
art, are paid not only for the amount of labor they perform, 
but also for the Aind, the length of time required, and the 
difficulty of attaining skill in the art or profession, as well as 
the privations and dangers they are liable to in its pursuit ; 
and I know of no class of mechanics that should be so well 
paid as sailors. Not only are they subject to far greater 
dangers and difficulties in the pursuit of their profession, at 
all times, than any other class of men, but they must also 
take the front rank in battle against the enemies of their 
country. All other classes still safe/y pursue their vocation 
in the midst of war, or, in extreme cases, only serve their 
country by /ot, when, of course, the majority escape being 
soldiers; but the Tar is always a soldier, always called 
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upon, and always ready. To fight is a necessary consequent 
of his profession; the dangers of battle, and liability to 
long and dreary captivity, are thus added to the other ex- 
posures of his hard calling. But, whilst every mechanic is 
liberally paid for his less arduous services, and lives quietly 
and safely ashore, poor Jack is paid less than the common, 
ignorant day laborer, who can only handle the pick-axe and 
hod, and his pay, too, too small in the merchant service, 
is still very much smaller in the Navy. 

Is it not strange, that whilst so much attention is directed 
to all other subjects relating to this important arm of the 
national defence, and a liberal and fostering spirit presides 
over most of its other details—materiel wisely accumulated ; 
plans for an extension of naval force and for the re-organiza- 
tion of its corps of officers devised ; the pay increased of every 
rank, from the Commodore to the Boatswain, &c. &c. ;—that 
the most important of all, the bone and muscle, the personelle, 
the very part of a naval system most necessary, and gene- 
rally most fostered by other nations, should be the only one 
forgotten or neglected by our own? A nation, too, with a 
government theoretically the most democratic on the face of 
the earth, that assumes, as its most important principle, to 
legislate always for the interest of the great mass, the work- 
ing population, rather than for the exclusive few. 

The pay of every grade of officers has been increased— 
that of some even treb/ed in amount to what it was when the 
existing rates for sailors were established, and that of others 
doubled—yet the sailor’s pay remains the same. If it were just 
to increase the officers’ pay, that they might have as good sup- 
port as they had formerly, when money was worth more, it was 
equally so in the case of the sailors. Every one admitted the 
propriety of raising the pay of officers, yet who was heard ad- 
vocating the equal rights of the seamen? Sailors, certainly, 
are as necessary to a Navy as officers; without the one, we 
could not have the other ; their services deserve a meet equiva- 
lent, as well as the services of officers, and it is as well 
earned: their wages, too, are their only equivalent, but officers 
are remunerated in other ways; their pay is not their greatest 
incentive, or ought not to be : they have purer and more exalt- 
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ed motives, honors, rank, authority, perhaps immortal fame; 
but the sailor has his pay alone. His claims were, there- 
fore, the more urgent ; yet, though they were the claims 
of some ten thousand they were neglected, while those 
of some five hundred officers were acknowledged and 
allowed. 

As there are higher inducements to the officer than his 
mere stipend, to enter the Navy, good officers can always 
be procured to fill stations in so honorable a profession, let the 
pay be what it may; but the sailor’s services are manual, 
and should be paid for, according to their worth elsewhere, 
that is, at a comparative rate with all other manual labour ; 
and, as in obtaining sailors for the Navy, no compulsion is used 
in our country, government enters into a tacit competition 
with merchants for that purpose : there is, therefore, a neces- 
sity for bidding as high for sailors as the merchants do, or a 
probability of not getting them. 

Besides being an ungenerous argument in a wealthy 
government, towards the poor Tar, it is not good reasoning 
to say, that, because sailors have heretofore been obtained 
at a low price, they will be as easily in future. Money has 
been worth more than it is now; all labor has been cheaper, 
and the demand for sailors’ labor never so great. It is not 
probable that the former state of things will return, but far 
more likely that labor will still advance in value, and the de- 
mand for seamen increase. As it is now necessary to raise 
the pay in the Navy to something nearer equality with that in 
the merchant service, so when the latter is again permanently 
raised to any much higher rate, as it probably will be in 
the course of time, it will again be necessary to increase the 
pay of sailors in ours. 

At even the same pay, the merchant service, in a pecu- 
niary view, is better for the sailor than the naval, for, in it, he 
expends no portion of his monthly pay for articles of diet, as 
he is obliged to do in the Navy—* small stores,” as those 
little articles of sea luxury, such as tea, sugar, coflee, &c. 
are called, being a part of the ration allowed him by the 
owners. When at sea, too, he may wear any clothes, how- 
ever coarse or old, he chooses to put on; while, in a man-of- 
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war, he must appear always neat and 
cording to naval regulations, in apparel furnished by govern- 
ment, which costs him generally more than the same would 
ashore. These articles of clothing, being made by contract, 
are often put together of indifferent quality, or, from lying 
long in naval stores, or on shipboard, damaged and worth- 
less, and require to be replaced on his back, and from his 
purse, twice as often as good substantial garments bought 
from clothing shops at home. 

The merchant’s sailor receives part of his pay abroad: 
indeed, it is customary to allow him one half the money due 
him when in a foreign port, which he expends to his own best 


advantage ; but, in a national ship, a seamen scarce ever 
discharged. 


well clad; and, ac- 


receives any portion of his money until 
Sometimes, to be sure, a dollar is doled out to each of the 
crew, when in a port where they are allowed to visit the 
shore on liberty ; but this is very rare, and, perhaps, in a three 
years’ cruize, the man-of-war sailor does not receive three 
dollars of the pay he so hardly earns. But it is natural for 
him, when in a foreign port, to desire little luxuries that come 
off to the ship in the fruit boats: having no money allowed 
him, and no other means to purchase them, he is tempted to 
barter away his clothes, at any sacrifice, or the trinkets he 
can obtain of the purser, for the articles for which his mouth 
waters. A sea-price is generally charged on what he gets of 
the purser, in this manner; and, if the latter suffers it, or the 
commander of the ship neglects to supervise Jack’s fiscal mat- 
ters, he sometimes sacrifices his whole pay in obtaining gew- 
gaws to barter with the fruit boats ; as frequently has been the 
case in our ships. 

All these drains upon his small earnings, render the mer- 
chant service infinitely better than the naval at the same pay. 
But, for the last four or five years, the pay in the Navy has 
been from twenty-five to fifty per cent. less, than that 
of the merchant service. Can it be said, then, that we 
pay our sailors enough? or is it strange, that we find 
so much difficulty in shipping men for the Navy? Sailors, 
who have been in both services, must be well acquainted 
with these striking facts, and this great disparity of pay. 
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After all, the great inducement, to the working mass, in 
this, as all professions, is the emolument. Sailors are said 
but little to regard the dollars and cents; and, if we judge by 
the recklessness with which they lavish money for animal 
indulgences when ashore, or, when on board, run in debt 
to the purser for useless trifles, I admit there is ground 
for the remark: but sailors are as little inclined to 
work for nothing as other classes of men; they as fully ap- 
preciate the worth of three or four dollars extra, per month, 
when earning it, or when it is offered as an inducement, 
as their betters. If they do not regard money as an end, 
they, at least, covet it as desirable means. In short, they 
will not serve for ten or twelve dollars per month in the 
Navy, when, in another employ, they can get seventeen 
or eighteen. Can any one blame them, therefore ? 

It is said that sailors, in the United States service, are far 
better paid than in the naval service of any other nation: 
true—and so our merchant service pays the sailor better than 
that of any other nation; so are all laborers and working men 
better paid in our country than in any other ; and ever may 
it be so. 1 should bitterly regret to see our laboring popu- 
lation as poorly paid, fed, and clothed, as is the same class 
at this time in Europe. It is the high and noble principle of 
our glorious government, the great foundation of all our 
rights, our freedom, and our success, that here “ man is 
weighed with man,’—* that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” A government that is based like ours, upon the will, 
the rights, and the intelligence of the mass, cannot strip the 
independent working population of its hard earned pittance, 
to bestow it, like despotic Europe, upon pensioned drones 
and sinecurists. Here, where we have no “ idlers” to ab- 
sorb the earnings of the laborer, and where our men high in 
oflice receive but a tithe of that which is paid such high officers 
in Europe, we can afford—it is the policy of the country to 
give—it is the power of the laborer to demand, a higher 
price for his indispensable services than he would receive in 
other countries. 

The despotic powers of Europe regard the common 
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class as mere machines, who have no rights, morally or po- 
litically ; here they have rights, as sacred as those of the 
greatest in the land, and are recognized as intelligent beings. 
In Europe they compel them to serve in their armies or navies, 
upon their own terms; here we furnish our Army and Navy 
by holding out to our citizens sufficient inducements to give 
the country their services, and by paying them a meet 
equivalent. As we cannot, and ought not to use compulsion, 
we must, of necessity, ofler suilicient inducements for volun- 
teers, and pay them the full value of their services. 

But I need not amplify this part of the subject: every 
American will readily sce the reason why our seamen are 
better paid than those of other countries, and, I hope, have 
patriotism enough to desire it may never be otherwise ; since 
it is one proud consequence of the nation’s prosperity, and 
the beneficent effect of her free constitution and equal laws. 
With us, it can be no argument against raising the pay ot 
our sailors, that they are already paid more than the 
sailors of other countries. I think I have succeeded in show- 
ing that we, notwithstanding, do not pay them sufficiently, 
and I have still another argument to justify my position: 
this is, that the American soldier, who, at six dollars per 
month, certainly is poorly enough paid, is yet better paid 
than the American sailor. 

This, | am aware, is a delicate subject, and I shall en- 
deavor to treat it carefully. Far be it from me, to make 
any invidious comparisons between the two great national 
services, the-—Army and Navy. I would deprecate giving 
offence to any member of an equally gallant and honorable 
branch of our public defence, and one equally deserving the 
care and patronage of a politic government. Nobody will 
assert, nor is it my ro/e to intimate, even if I believed so, 
and I believe just the contrary—that the soldier is paid too 
much ; but [ desire simply to show that the sailor is paid too 
little ; and, in order to do so, intend merely to state facts as 
they are, that people may draw their own conclusions, and 
iudge whether or not our government is liberal. or even 
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just, towards the seamen of its Navy. 
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To be as brief as possible, I will take the crew of a ship- 
of-the-line, as my example, enumerating the rates only of the 
working hands, and excluding the petty officers and boys: 
for the petty oflicers, that is, the quarter gunners, quarter 
masters, gunners, boatswains, and carpenters’ mates, ar- 
morers, captains of tops, &c., who, of course, receive more 
pay than the mere privates, assimilate in pay and rank with 
non-commissioned oflicers in the army. To save time, there- 
fore, I will not compute either, though, by computing and 
comparing the pay of these, I could make out a still stronger 
case for the Navy, for the proportion of non-commissioned 
officers in the Army, notoriously exceeds that of our petty 
officers, for the same number of privates, and, as such officers 
receive more pay than privates, their pay, brought into the 
general calculation, would make the average still higher. 
But it will answer my purpose, sufficiently, to compare the 
pay of privates of the Army with that of the privates of the 
Navy. And, in order that there may be no exceptions taken 
to the calculation, I shall also omit the boys of the ship—ina 
ship-of-the-line numbering fifty-eight or sixty—and who, as 
their pay is two dollars per month /ess than the minimum 
rate given to the men, would have the effect of reducing the 
average rate paid a ship’s crew still lower. 

A line-of-battle ship has 243 seamen, who receive $12 
per month each; 250 ordinary seamen, at $10; and 180 
landsmen, at $8: that is, 673 men, whose total pay is 
$6,856 per month; making the average pay of the privates 
of a ship-of-the-line, about ten dollars per month; or, about 
$120 per year, the pay of United States sailors. 

I before mentioned that the sailor is not, like the soldier, 
furnished with clothes by government, but pays for all he 
wears from his own wages. Now, as little necessary cloth- 
ing as he could get through the year with, on a home station, 
(for the quantity of his clothes is regulated partly by the cli- 
mate he serves in; and the Army, being always on a home 
station, the necessities of the climate of our country regu- 
lates the supply allowed the soldier.) is the following list of 
articles, viz :— 
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1 pea jacket, at . ‘ $6 82 = $6 82 
2 blue cloth jackets, at . : 4 62 9 24 
2 pair blue cloth trowsers, at . 3 4% = 6 82 
7 duck frocks, at ‘ ‘ 73 = 5 ll 
4 pair duck trowsers, at ‘ 70 = 2 80 
6 flannel shirts, at ; ‘ 1 32 = 7 9 
4 pair flannel drawers, at ‘ 99 — 3 96 
2 blue cotton shirts, at (about) 75 = 1 50 
2 blue cotton trowsers, at (about) 7 = 1 50 
5 pair stockings, at. F 70 = 3 50 
2 black silk handkerchiefs, at . 6 = 1 & 
2 hats, at ; P : 1 00 = 2 OO 
4 pair shoes, at ‘ : 1 0 = 4 20 

$56 67 





The above are the government prices for such articles, 
and, although the quantity here put down may be greater 
than what is similarly given to the soldier, yet, in my 
opinion, is as smal] a “ kit” as would keep the sailor com- 
fortable in a year’s cruize on our coast: sailors’ clothes 
oftener requiring changing, and, from his rough employment, 
sooner wearing out. These cost him, as we see, $56,67, or 
say fifty-seven dollars per year. Deducting this from his 
pay, one hundred and twenty dollars per year, leaves but 
sixty-three dollars, or about five dollars per month, as the 
pay of the United States sailor de facto. 

I make no mention of his other charges; the cost of his 
bedding, his knives, pots, pans, &c., and the thousand of 
little articles he is obliged to purchase of the purser, to keep 
himself neat and comfortable, such as sheeting (duck), nan- 
keen, tape, ribbon, thread, needles, buttons, soap, &c. ; nor 
of his smal] stores, five pounds of sugar, half pound of tea, &c. 
per month, because the soldier’s expenses, in some degree, 
correspond, and, although they all reduce his pay, (the “ small 
stores,” alone, nearly two dollars per month.) and would 
serve to show how very pitiful it becomes, thus and thus 
rendered smaller, yet I desire to make as strict and fair 
a parallel as possible between soldier and sailor ; therefore, 
take only the cost of the sailor’s absolutely necessary clothing, 
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similar to that furnished the soldier by government as part 
of his remuneration, and show how much this alone reduces 
his nominal pay. 

The sailor’s pay, then, becomes but about five dollars per 
month. The lowest pay of privates in the Army is siz dol- 
lars per month: one corps of the Army (the dragoons) get 
eight dollars. The soldier is supplied with arms, equipments, 
uniform, (that is, clothes necessary for service,) independent 
of his pay. His pay, then, say the lowest, six dollars per 
month, is thus far clear, and obviously more than the clear 
pay of the sailor. 

But, besides this, government furnishes the soldier with 
a fixed quantity of clothing, which he receives in those ar- 
ticles, or their equivalent value in money: it is true that it 
may happen, the soldier wears out more clothes than those 
allowed him, when he is forced to furnish himself; but as the 
quantity allowed is estimated at a full sufficiency, of course, 
it would be rare, indeed, that such a circumstance occurred. 
On the contrary, his clothing is generally a source of profit 
to him, as he has frequently no occasion, especially on gar- 
rison duty, for all that is allowed him, and which he receives 
in money at government rates. This is often the case, too, 
with marines on ship board, or in quarters, who are fur- 
nished as the soldiers of the Army, and, besides, receive 
seven dollars per month. Again, it is possible that the sailor 
may not require so much clothing for a year’s wear as I 
have estimated, and, therefore, receives more pay; but, in 
my opinion, he will more probably require more than I have 
stated, rather than less. I think I have stated the smallest 
quantity he could be kept comfortable with in a cruise on 
our coast. 

The soldier, then, as well as the marine, is clearly better 
paid than the sailor. Now let me ask if the arduous, har- 
rassing, mind-and-body-wearing duties of the sailor are not 
worthy of as much pay as those which the soldier or marine 
performs ?—if sailors are more easily made than soldiers, or if 
their services are /ess valuable to a country like ours? It 
will not be pretended. Then why this evident injustice to 
our hard working, gallant, worthy Tars ? 
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Sailors cannot speak for themselves, nor make known 
either their wants or their deserts. They have no powerful 
friend on the floor of Congress to advocate their cause, or to 
excite interest in their behalf. Other ranks in the Navy 
obtain influence, and can make their circumstances known ; 
powerful friends lift up their voices aloud for rights, 
which are granted because demanded, and their justice 
shown ; but no voice appeals for the sailors’ rights—a class 
unrepresented, and, unfortunately, unheeded. They know 
not how to beg for justice, from those whose duty it is to 
mete it to them undemanded ; and it is contrary to the spirit 
of their hardy profession, and to their single-hearted nature, 
to form combinations and unions, as other laborers do, to 
compel justice of their employers. They endure in silence, 
and struggle through the world as they best can, giving their 
strength, their labor, and their lives, to a thankless country, 
on her own hard terms, or, at most, when they have the 
alternative, but tacitly evince a sense of her wrong and neg- 
lect, by keeping aloof from her service. It is impolitic for 
the interest of the Navy, that suffers from losing many “a 
good man and true,” for this reason, that this should be the 
case; and it is unjust and ungenerous to the gallant fellows 
who are already in the service. 

Our ports are generally full of sailors, yet we complain 
of the difficulty of getting men for the Navy. Our ships are 
often detained months at our yards, when otherwise ready 
for sea, waiting for crews; obliged to receive them from 
other stations in small drafts, at great increase of expense 
and inconvenience ; or are sent round from port to port to 
complete their crews, sometimes in the depth of winter, and 
insufficiently manned, at the hazard of ship and crew; all 
because, though there are men enough in ports where they 
are fitted out, a sufficient number cannot be obtained at 


such low wages ! 

The existing rates of pay should be increased, and, as a 
further act of justice to the sailor, the whole pay system, 
which is bad in many of its details, should be reformed. In 
adopting, for our infant Navy, the time-proved usage of the 
English, we took many of its worst features, while we omitted 
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some of the best. England, to indemnify her gallant Tars for the 
hardships and privations to which the severity of her naval code 
subjects them, offers many a prospective reward, unknown to 
our service. She has her Greenwich Hospital. that noble 
institution, so worthy her power and her gratitude. She re- 
wards her sailors, too, as her soldiers, with a pension, earned 
by years of long and faithful service ; she confers upon those 
who receive wounds, which even do not disable, a well deserv- 
ed boon, entitled “ smart money,” as a balm to the wounds 
received in defending her: besides other rewards, none of 
which our system recognizes. The American seaman has 
in view no dear haven of rest, where, after spending his best 
days of strength and manhood in his country’s service, tri- 
umphantly supporting her honor and her power on every 
sea, and bearing her proud flag to the remotest bounds, he 
may bring his own old shattered hulk to a snug and quiet 
anchorage, for the short remainder of his life. No! when 
his country can make no further use of his worn out limbs 
—worn out in her ungrateful service—he is cast adrift upon 
the world, unpitied and abandoned, to depend upon a grudging, 
heartless charity for subsistence, or, too proud to beg, and 
driven by want to crime, to end his days in a prison! 

But, could we not, with our overflowing treasury, afford 
to support such a noble institution for our decayed sailors, 
as wellas England? and ought we not to hold out to them the 
worthy motive of pension money for long service, as an 
honorable inducement to continue in the Navy, with the 
assurance that, when they can no longer provide for them- 
selves, their country will provide for them, and shield their 
old age from beggary ’—ought our free government to be 
less mindful of its worthiest, though humblest, servants, 
in this respect, than the governments of despotic Europe ? 
Is it design, or is it mere neglect, that such is the case ? 

But, what part of the English code did we adopt? Let 
me name but one—we adopted the purser’s tariff upon the 
wages of our poor seamen! 

The reason that this draw-back upon the sailor’s pay 
was a part of the policy of the English system is evident. 
There were many reasons why England wished to keep the 
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sailor poor; chiefly, however, because, not being able to 
subsist long ashore upon his trifling earnings, she could soon 
force him again to sea. Employing such vast numbers of 
seamen, she could neither afford to give them much pay, nor 
allow them to remain ashore: the system of impressment being 
always unpopular, as a means of manning her fleets, was 
only resorted to in extreme cases: she, therefore, made 
another that would equally compel the sailor into her ser- 
vice, without its compulsory effects being so odiously appa- 
rent to the simple-minded Tar. The policy of this was to 
prevent his having money due him at the end of his time of 
service ; he would thus the more eagerly accept the bounty— 
that attractive bonus to the destitute sailor—and re-enter, for 
the sake of a brief “spree” ashore. Though she was 
obliged to give him reasonable wages, as an inducement to 
serve, she, by means of ¢ariffs upon his pay—that is, profits 
made on the articles she made it necessary for him to buy of 
her—ingeniously contrived to draw away his “ surplus,” and 
return it back into her coffers. Our government, it is true, less 
shrewd than the English, receives no pecuniary benefit by 
such speculations upon the hard-earned wages of its sailors ; 
but the sailor is not less a sufferer, for, in copying after its 
great model, these advantages were made over by the 
government to the purser, as part of his perquisites. 

I do not, here, cast the slightest reflection upon this 
class of officers: they are as necessary and as valuable to 
the service as any other class in it, and I believe our pursers 
as high minded and honorable a corps as we have in the 
Navy. Most of them, I believe, desire a change in the 
present system; they admit that it bears hard upon the 
sailor; that he ought, at least, to have his small stores al- 
lowed him as part of his ration, though they are the purser’s 
chief source of profit. I blame not the pursers for the faults of a 
system which they had no hand in making—and I know none 
that have abused it; but I do say, a system so unfair, and 
notoriously liable to abuses, ought not to exist. 

Our government has done nothing for the sailors of the 
Navy, for upwards of a quarter of a century; they are not only 
no better off than they were at the creation of the service, 
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but, as I before showed, are in fact worse. The pay of 
the officers has been repeatedly increased; the pay of sol- 
diers and marines has been increased ; but that of the sailors 
remains the same. 

Though the personelle, in a Navy, is infinitely of more im- 
portance than the mere materiel, yet, in ours, the former has 
been utterly neglected, whilst constant attention has been 
bestowed, and vast treasures lavished, upon the latter. A 
vote of Congress can obtain immediately all the materiel 
wanted, but no vote of Congress can create sailors imme- 
diately. And what efforts have been made, of any avail, for 
encouraging the increase of this indispensable class of men? 
We not only pay our sailors much less than is paid in the 
commercial marine, and far, far less than other laborers are 
paid, but we pay them less than we do our soldiers. We 
offer them no prospective reward or inducement. Our hos- 
pitals for the sick are inadequate for the present, still more 
so for the future wants of the Service, and are upon an 
illiberal, parsimonious scale, altogether unworthy a wealthy 
and powerful government. A mistaken policy, indeed, seems 
to be pursued in every respect, where the personelle of the 
Navy is concerned. 

When the constitutional guardians of this most important 
arm of our national defence and national honor shall give 
their attention to all that so loudly cries for reform, and 
open their eyes to a true view of the condition of its sailors ; 
correcting the abuses and carrying into effect the excel- 
lences of our naval code, there will be no longer complaints 
of difficulty in supplying our ships with men, or in manning 
any force it may be the interest or policy of the nation to 
employ. 


U.S. N. Rendezvous, Boston, May 25. 
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THE RAMBLES OF CHRISTOPHER GRUM. 


NO. II. 


**Ocean! thou dreadful and tumultuous home 
Of dangers, at eternal war with man! 
Death’s capital, where most he domineers.” 


The boatswain’s band awoke me at sun-rise next morn- 
ing—the rascals commencing their piping at the main hatch, 
“ All hands up anchor, ahoy !’—and the eye that droops, er 
feels heavy, under the music of their whistles, must be sleepy 
indeed. 

My head ached most violently, and I raised myself upon 
my elbow, to look around and take a survey of things in 
general. When, good heavens! I found myself in the midst 
of a vegetable storehouse! At the head of my cot were 
two bags of potatoes, whilst at the foot, a basket of onions 
sent up its delicate odors to refresh my enfeebled olfactories. 
On the deck of the steerage lay a couple barrels of tomatoes: 
on the opposite locker, a sheep-skin tray full of prepared 
chocolate in papers, and dried shrimps. The table presented 
a confused melange—three days fresh beef, a dozen tongues, 
bunches of radishes, a pile of soft tack, two or three 
silvery corbines, two bladders of lard, some dozen ears of 
green corn, clusters of bananas and plantains, a few paltas, 
three bottles of milk with grass corks, a paper of salt, a bag 
of Indian meal, oranges without number, and a boquet of roses ! 
Then, chock up against the side of my cot, stood, in 
quiet repose, two barrels of flour, surmounted each with half 
a dozen of white-washed Baltimore hams, and a couple of 
Yankee brooms! This, my dear live-a-shore reader, is a 
pretty complete picture of a midshipman’s mess-room, on 
the first morning of leaving port. 

In the midst of this abominable buttery lay Mr. Grum, 
at seven bells, the morning after his various mishaps—able 
to move neither tack, nor sheet—surrounded with frightful 
bulwarks of grub, and stifled with onions! Heaven pardon 
me, but I wished them all at the devil, and the mess boy 
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with them. I hallooed, at the top of my lungs, for the vile 
“ duff-maker” to come and extricate me from the mazes 
of vegetable lumber in which I was cast—but he was attend- 
ing the messenger on deck, and so I was obliged to conde- 
scend just to help myself, and, without any serious bodily 
damage, was at last liberated. 

Calm reflection is very apt to change those opinions of 
men and things, which bubble up so violently in the caul- 
dron of passion ; and after breakfast, I thought I had been 
very imprudent in wishing the stores at the devil—conclud- 
ing that they would be of infinitely more service to myself 
and messmates, bound on a long cruise, than to his sable 
majesty. A good breakfast, I find by experience, is a great 
promoter of philanthropy and good humor; it makes a 
man at peace with himself, and reconciles him, in a wonder- 
ful measure, to the troubles of living, and the divers inconven- 
iences of this world. When the stomach is empty, its coats 
rub against each other, producing that mechanical attrition, 
which evolves the gastric juice—by the way, a very sour 
and crabbed liquid—which rising by evaporation to the brain, 
occasions angry faces and crooked words, and gives birth to 
many voracious and unchristian-like propensities. Now a 
good breakfast acts upon this passion-begetting vapor, like 
the sun’s rays upon a morning fog. 

The land breeze, at Rio, makes off shore till about 11 
o'clock every morning, soon after which the sea breeze sets 
in; so that vessels bound in, enter in the afternoon, while 
those bound out, generally get under weigh early, to make 
a good offing before the change of the breeze. This we did ; 
and the fort of Santa Cruz and the Sugar-loaf passed, we 
are abreast of the light-house on Razor Island (as Jack calls 
it), and Rio is hidden from view—but there still lay “ Lord 
Hood’s nose,” and that everlasting mountain corpse, of which 
it forms part, with the Corco Vado for its great toe. I 
took the lee side of the spanker, and, levelling my spy-glass, 
surveyed with poetic melancholy—as I thought—that cosey 
little valley, the scene of my previous days adventure. 
“ There’s the spot where I fell—that’s the house in which 
my wounds were dressed—and that white indistinct some- 
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thing moving in the verandah—that must be—the sym- 
pathizing, the beautiful Brazilian!’ I wiped my glass, and 
took one of those long and affectionate looks—such as a 
lover takes, before the coffin’s lid is serewed down over all 
that he held beautiful and dear—then closed it with a sigh. 
***** Heigho! Grief is like a summer’s cloud, it may come 
over one at the noon-tide of existence, and in the very sun- 
shine of happiness—but if it forgets to draw in its wake 
showers, hailstones, or thunderbolts; if it neither wets your 
shirt, breaks your bones, nor prevents your going to church 
—then is it harmless and quickly forgotten, and you soon 
calm down to your former placid state, the circles of melan- 
choly becoming every moment more indistinct and distant, 
till they at last entirely fade in forgetfulness—like the ripples 
on the disturbed surface of a quiet lake, when the intrusive 
stone reaches the bottom. 

Thus I moralized, and thus were concluded my sighs, 
and thus conquered my ephemeral attachment, as Mr. Clew- 
line, who had just been relieved from watch, dodged under 
the spanker-boom and joined me. “ What, Christopher ! 
philosophizing and moralizing on your past conduct, like a 
man going to be hanged, eh! and promising your conscience, 
I suppose, if it lets you clear this time, to err no more! 
Wont do—drunk last night—penance necessary. Make no 
hasty compact with your conscience—if you do, she will be 
cheated the first port you enter.” “ Thank you, Mr. Clewline, 
the business is just concluded—-I love short accounts with 
conscience—always overhaul them immediately on leaving 
port, and have “ pipe-clayed” them all by this moment’s con- 
trition: [I will now commence a new score, and not have the 
books balanced till the end of the cruise ; then, I hope to stand 
on the credit side of the log, unless the sly Gabriel is in the 
habit of doing that, which Jack sometimes charges on the 
purser’s steward—* making dead men chew tobacco !” Clew- 
line gaped, as officers, who have had the morning watch 
and slept none previous to it, are apt to do, and, without a 
reply, “ dipped,” and was soon asleep in his bunk. 

The land is out of sight, the trade-wind blows moderately, 
all the larboard studding-sails are set, and our beautiful 
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corvette is walking it off at 8.4. She is now full of provi- 
sions, a littie down by the head, and, like most other sloops, 
sails best in that trim. A fortnight in port is not sufficiently 
long, I must confess, to make one wish for the “deep blue 
sea once more.” But one feels much relieved from the re- 
velry of shore, in stepping into the quiet regularity which 
always obtains at sea. Now we have all hands in the day, 
and regular watches at night. Now the armorer works 
away at his forge, and old Bunting, the quarter-master, at 
his ensigns. Now, between the guns, you see tailors, shoe- 
makers, and manufacturers of hats, frocks, and bag-lanyards 
—under the forecastle the carpenter saws, and, in the lee- 
gangway, the gunner, quarter-gunners and captains of the 
tops, leather and serve the new rigging about to be rove. 
Chafing-mats adorn the yards, and the skipper’s gig has a net 
spread over it filled with potatoes, pumpkins and squashes. 

I have heard of captains, who had an utter aversion to 
all live stock and “porkers” but their own, and who would 
occupy, with their piggery and poultry-yard, all the starboard 
side forward, between the guns under the forecastle, all the 
manger and part of the larboard side, to the entire exclusion 
of midshipmen’s messes—thus forcing the youngsters, who 
had just left all the luxuries of a comfortable home, to eat 
“ salt junk” for fifty days, or more. The excuse offered, in 
such cases, for this deprivation, probably, is “that such was 
the custom twenty years ago,” when midshipmen lived 
upon ship’s provisions, and had their rations served out to 
them, like the rest of the ship’s company, grog and all !’ 
—an exploded custom, in which no noble mind would seek 
a precedent, for the sinister purpose of increasing and 
facilitating its own conveniences. A captain should ex- 
ercise as much a parental, as military, authority over 
the young gentlemen of his ship—should treat them always 
with that consideration, which their station, and probable 
advancement in the service should command. I feel a 
pleasure in stating, that so far as my knowledge extends 
such, a/most without an exception, is the case. 

There are many classes of vessels, but there are but two 
classes of commanders—he who is a gentleman, and he 
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who is not. A gentleman commander renders your time as 
pleasant as circumstances will permit, both at sea and in 
port. He is kind, affable and courteous, without being fami- 
liar ; imposes no more restraint upon the freedom of your 
movements, than the good of the service requires ; makes 
no paltry and oppressive regulations ; is moved by no mean 
and petty jealousies—in one word, he, in every situation, 
maintains the honor of his country as an officer, and his own 
reputation as a man. But the skipper who is not a gentle- 
man, whatis he? Just the reverse of the foregoing picture. 
No confidence ever obtains between himself and his officers ; 
he is thrown entirely upon his own resources of judgment, 
which being few, as may well be supposed, he is almost 
necessarily led into errors, that injure the reputation of the 
service and of his country. A man of little importance on 
shore, when in command, with bombastic air, he struts upon 
his own poop, he looks down upon all inferior officers as in- 
ferior beings, sweeps his majestic eye around the decks, and 
expects his mere glance to carry dread and trepidation to 
every heart. Each silly action, or sillier word, he imagines 
will pass off as the workings of eccentricity, or the playful 
sallies of his wit. When he speaks of the ship, it is, “my 
ship”—-of the officers, “ my offlicers’—and of the men, “ my 
men.” But I am sick of the picture, and look forward to 
the day, when polished manners, and the noble characteristics 
of the gentleman, shall be powerful recommendations to the 





candidate for a command. 

The first leaving of port, and getting to sea, gives a 
lively impulse to all hands, it is at least a change of scene, 
and they are again thrown upon their ingenuity for killing 
time and securing diversion. Books and newspapers re- 
ceived whilst in port, and then cursorily read, are now 
sought with avidity—old letters perused for the twentieth 
time, chess and backgammon while away many an hour— 
drawers and lockers are broken out, new arrangements en- 
tered into, and a new stowage made—donnage sent into the 
rigging to be aired, and uniforms spread out upon the booms 
to be sunned. [formerly our best clothes were put upon the 
spanker-boom to air, but the captain, one day, like a man of 
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spirit, informed us, that “ his poop should not be made a slop 
shop!” I have a marvellous respect for all great men, par- 
ticularly those connected with the Navy department, and 
would not presume to call in question the wisdom of their 
measures, under any circumstances. I admire their promp- 
titude in fitting out relief ships; the abundant quantity of 
woollen slops sent on board, when the vessel has in prospect 
a long and cold voyage ; and the prudence which suggests 
the propriety, of not sending a ship on a boisterous coast, 
in the midst of winter, unless indispensably necessary for 
the good of the service. In confirmation of these excellent 
usages, which are always strictly adhered to, I may be 
allowed to state, that our ship, a sloop-of-war, was destined 
to be off Cape Horn in the latter part of August, a charming 
month in the United States—not quite so delightful in the 
latitude of 60° S.! Our crew consisted of 200 men, and 
“ship’s slops” and all could not muster over 200 flannel 
shirts, one-half that number of drawers, a beggarly account 
of pea-jackets, and as for stockings, or mittens, the sailors 
had the privilege of cutting up their blankets to make them, 
or of allowing their hands and feet to be frozen. These defi- 
ciences of clothing may appear as matters of trifling impor- 
tance, but they affected the health of the crew for months, 
and, in some cases, for years after. Nothing is easier in 
dispatching vessels to the Pacific, than so to arrange the 
time, that they may double Cape Horn in the months of 
December or January. Ships may go round in these months 
with studding-sails set, and what a quantity of disease and 
danger such a simple arrangement would obviate! But, 
more of this hereafter. 

In seven days after our departure from Rio, we were 
off the river La Plata—thus far we had a fine run, stumped 
top-gallant-masts aloft, spare top-masts “ ungallowsed” and 
lashed on deck, six guns in the hold, ship very snug, good 
weather, a splendid sky, plenty of flying fish, and as the 
log saith, “at 8 a.m. discovered a strange sail 3 points on 
the lee-bow, kept away and run down for her, at 11 made 
her out to be one of his imperial majesty’s catamarans 
catching fish !—hauled on our course.” A very interesting 
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item—a fair sample of the kind to be found in “ Master’s, 
Mates’, and Watch Officers’ meditations at sea.” 

Reader ! hast thou ever felt a Pampero? I assure thee 
it is both visible and tangible. Imagine the whole range of the 
Andes to be laboring under a violent cholic—filled with fierce 
winds which must escape, and could less readily be retained 
within their metallic bowels, than you could hold a mam- 
moth with a lasso, or confine a thunderbolt in a snuff-box— 
out, out they bellow—the vast pampas are filled—horses and 
their riders, herds of cattle and ostriches, are whirled about 
in the air, like motes in a sunbeam, almost too small to be 
noticed : and then—* stop Grum, just belay that simile if you 
please and try another less wonderful”—well then, condense 
half a century of West India hurricanes within one degree, let 
them rush upon you with force sufficient to tear every rag 
of canvass from its bolt-rope—blow the pigs and poultry 
through the lee ports, and shave your face as clean as the 
most effective and skilfui barber—then, you will have a pam- 
pero off the mouth of the Rio de la Plata! I will relate a 
case in point, showing the awful effects of a pampero upon 
one of our crew. We had a captain of the after-guard, 
named White—it should have been Black, or nearly so— 
one of those Carolinian Mestizoes, who look as though they 
were made to order, full six feet two inches high, muscular 
in proportion, a hand like a clam-drag, and a skin that sun or 
storm could never injure. Yet was this White the most popu- 
lar, droll and happy fellow on board. He never obtruded upon 
his shipmates that concatenation of worldly misfortunes, 
which first drove a youth of his talent to sea. He never 
even hinted at those prosperous days, when he toted milk 
round the streets of Charleston, singing in his much admired 
falsetto— 


“ Happy the man whose heart of such a sort is, 
As holds more butter-milk than aqua-fortis !” 


But to our story. White had as fine a head of hair as 
mortal eyes ever looked upon—true, ‘twas coarse as a horse’s 
tail and stiff as a whalebone brush, but then it clustered in 
such graceful and curled ringlets over his head and down his 
neck, as to make him a very remarkable man. 
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His hair was the pride of his heart. What creature is 
there, be he ever so deformed, who has not some bodily 
beauty, which he cherishes and admires, and which compen- 
sates, in his own mind, for almost all other deficiencies? 
Often have I seen White shoulder his “ squill-gee” and his 
“ swab,” march off the quarter-deck, to the break of the fore- 
castle, seat himself upon the harness cask, unhook from one 
of the carlins a looking-glass, embedded in a piece of pine that 
defied all mathematical figures, and looked like nothing on 
earth or sea, but itself. There he would sit, like a beauty 
in her boudoir, admiring his really handsome ringlets, teach- 
ing them the graceful curl, forward of the ear, and slushing 
them down with sweet oil, procured from the loblolly-boy 
for clothes scrubbing. 

Poor fellow ! he little thought, at that time, how soon his 
earthly happiness was destined to vanish in the air! We 
were now off the river La Plata, where close-reefed topsails 
are mighty convenient, and, if you take a reef or so in 
your courses, ‘twill never come amiss—so thought our 
captain, and, as a great offset to his many foibles, he was a 
good and prudent seaman. The main-yard men were sent 
aloft, to take a reef in the mainsail. White was sta- 
tioned there. I see him now stretched across the yard, his 
big fingers spread out like the tail of a crowfoot halliard, in 
gathering up the heavy canvass. His hat flew away on the 
wings of the pampero, and—sorrowful to relate—his curls 
flew with it. I do not mean to be understood that the hair was 
actually blown from his head—that would have been impos- 
sible, for each fibre of it was as firmly rooted in the soil, as 
the stump of the most venerable pine——but the curls, uncoil- 
ing themselves, flew right out, like a topsail blown into rib- 
bons, and became straight and stiff as the quills of a por- 
cupine. Poor White dropped the reef point about to be 
tied, put his hand to his head, and, oh shade of Lavater! 
there was a physiognomy for you—horror and amazement 
alternately played with the muscles of his face, and sported, 
in their indecent revelries, over his lost condition. From 
that moment he was an altered man; no curl ever played 
truant over his brow again, and, out of pity for his bereave- 
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ment, his shipmates never alluded to his loss. But his feel- 
ings were not, on this account, the less poignant. The 
looking-glass and sweet oil were thenceforth eschewed, 
and, a few months after, he went ashore in a watering gang 
at San Blas, and never returned ! 

His fate we kaow not; if living, we hope, ’ere this, the 
balm of resignation has cicatrized his lacerated feelings ; if 
dead, and men have died with less reason, why “ Hic Jacet” 
—but, not knowing his grave, an epitaph is unnecessary. 

Grief or fear may suddenly turn the hair grey. The 
French academy came to this conclusion, in the case of 
Marie Anto‘nette ; pray, then, what turned the curls out in 
this case? Should any scientific society investigate this 
novel phenomenon, the following facts may be of some as- 
sistance :—During the prevalence of a pampero, all con- 
tractile or elastic substances are known to expand ; thus, the 
pendulum of a clock becomes sensibly longer, and, as a con- 
sequence, time shorter; and a watch, with steel springs, 
which, flemished down as they are, closely resemble curls— 
these springs elongate to such a degree, that the watch tics 
but forty-five times to the minute of a chronometer. Could 
not this evident power of the pampero over other elasties, 
have lengthened out the curls with such sudden force, as to 
have entirely destroyed their “ vis insite,” and left them in 
so paralyzed a state, that they could not regain their former 
shape, even after the exciting influence had long ceased to 
operate? We throw out this hint, and earnestly hope, that 
the subject will not be overlooked by the learned. 

Fortune favored us, and we ran away from the pampero, 
with the loss only of two days’ warm grub (no fire in the 
galley), half the wardroom and all the steerage crockery, 
and two studding-sail booms. It is true, the decks were 
afloat all the time, notwithstanding battened hatches, hoods, 
&c., and, the hammocks being below, rendered the birth- 
deck air neither salutary nor agreeable. Wet decks are more 
frequent in sloops of war than any other class of vessels ; 
always washing their noses—now plunging head 


they are 
under water, and again, coming up to breathe, and 


and ears 


deluging, with frothy spray, even the poop and quarter-deck. 
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Immediately after passing the La Plata, the thermometer 
fell rapidly, and winter clothing became indispensable. The 
south-west wind now prevailed, and baffled the intention of 
passing between the Falkland Islands and the main. This, 
if possible, should be a matter of primary importance to the 
navigator, as westerly and south-westerly winds generally 
obtain in the winter months, and, the closer you hug the 
main land, the more certain are you of avoiding ice, and 
doubling the Cape expeditiously. For instance: a British 
man-of-war left Ric fifteen days after we did, and arrived 
in Valparaiso three days before us ; thus beating us by 18 
days! She was a dull sailor too, but kept well to the west- 
ward, and ran inside the Falklands. 

With nothing to disturb or break in upon the quiet sys- 
tem of eating and sleeping, so regularly attended to in a 
man-of-war—save, now and then, a turn-out in the mid 
watch, to reef topsails we stood on under snug sail, till 
the morning of the 25th of August, in lat. 52 south, lon. 50 
west, when the look-out at the mast-head hailed the deck, 
with “ Icebergs ahoy !” “ Where away ?” sang out Clew- 
line, who was officer of the watch. “ Three points on the 
weather bow, sir!” “ What do they look like, and how 
large?” “ They look like every thing, sir; six of them, and 
twice as high as the main-truck !” The thermometer, for 
the previous fortnight, had ranged between 30° and 40°, 
stood at 24° in the mid watch, but had now fallen to 14°. 
Clewline sent a midshipman to give me a rouse, that I might 
see this stupendous novelty, and feel it also. 

I quickly dressed, and was upon deck, just as the sun him- 
self had turned out, and begun to wash his eyes in the eastern 
ocean, and was dispelling into thin air the thick and sleepy 
clouds that encompassed the frosty horizon. “There, Grum !” 
exclaimed Clewline, pointing a little forward of the weather 
beam—as I ascended the poop ladder—“a finer sight 
never encountered the eyes of man, on a summer's morning 
—mountains of ice, and nothing in the world wanting, but a 
valley of mint, and a cataract of brandy, to a full supply of 
mint julep !” “ Quite a poetical simile, Mr. Clewline.” “ Ra- 
ther say a spirited one, Christopher, bah!”—and he gave a 
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shake, while his teeth chattered, and he buttoned his monkey 
closer round the throat—* any thing spirited is more in 
keeping, you know, with such a very cold morning.” I 
thought so, too, as I cast my eyes upon the livid face of the 
boy at the mizen topsail halliards—and there stood old 
Bunting, at the “ conn,” and, upon the word of an officer, an 
icicle hanging from his nose! Who that knew old Bunting 
would have believed it? I never should, had I not witnessed 
the astonishing phenomenon—in ordinary freezing weather, 
I am confident, the spray would have hissed from his rubied 
proboscis, like water from a red hot iron. It would touch 
off a gun on a summer’s day, with as much certainty, as a 
heated “ loggerhead”—and I have heard him declare, upon 
his honor, that many a “ trick” had he steered by the light of 
his nose alone, when the “ midnight oil” was consumed, or 
the wick burned out in the binnacle ! 

Eight bells—and J sought the comforts usually found on 
a steerage breakfast table. At noon, the thermometer at 8°; 
a very large, but low field of ice, a short distance ahead, wore 
ship and close-reefed the courses. The frosty vapor that had 
hitherto hung around us, and fell in minute gelid particles on 
the deck, like the chilly cloak of poverty, rendering the vista 
of one’s present state narrow, cheerless, and dreary, now 
slowly separated its folds, and admitted the benevolent, but 
almost horizontal rays, of a northern sun. But the light dis- 
closed, to our horror, no less than ten icebergs, within the 
circumference of a few leagues, of every possible shape, 
from a gothic cathedral, to that of a ship under sail, from 
one to three miles in diameter, and the lowest 200 feet high. 
There are the huge mountains peering half way into the 
clouds, now sinking in the trough of the sea, now riding on 
the tops of the waves—the sun’s rays catehing them in their 
ascent, and piercing their cold bosoms, till they presented all 
the magnificent coloring of the rainbow. Talk of the prisms 
manufactured in a glass house, and exhibited in a lecture 
room, they resolve, very prettily, it is true, light into its pri- 
mary colours, but, here, were the natural prisms of the Al- 
mighty, formed during the first winter of creation, and 
destined to roll about in this icy sea, until that Heat, which is 
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to render all matter to its original chaos, shall dissolve them 
also! 

The weather now began to look very bad—the top-gal- 
lant-yards having previously been sent down—the top-gallant 
masts were housed, the guns secured, all hatches, except that 
of the steerage, battened down, and every thing about decks 
made as snug as possible. The ship was kept under as much 
sail as she could carry, in hopes of getting clear of the icebergs 
before dark. The sun went down in anger; a momentary 
twilight remained, just while the old gentleman was adjusting 
his nightcap, and then came that pitchy, that fearful dark- 
ness, so common in the winter nights of high latitudes. 
Thank heaven ! the last iceberg was now on our lee quarter, 
and all danger from them passed; but the south-west wind 
came roaring along in fitful gusts; the thermometer at 2° 
above zero, and our thinly clad crew huddled together, under 
the break of the poop and forecastle, chilled almost to in- 
sensibility,and reckless of approaching danger. Their clothes 
had been thoroughly wet all day, and, by this time, were 
frozen so stiff, that they moved with as much difficulty, 
as though incased in iron armor. Now commenced the 
gale. To shorten sail, and lay the ship to, became of 
pressing necessity ; the hands were turned up, sails furled, 
and the ship laid to, under a fore and main spencer. Poor 
thing! she felt easier for a time, but the storm, like the 
crying of a child, gained additional strength by each succes- 
sive effort ; and, plunging her head, in affright, beneath the 
waves, fer security, like a fugitive ostrich, each sea made a 
clean sweep over her decks. Occasionally she would 
broach to, as the wind would be knocked out of her sails ; 
when the sea would strike her so tremendously, that she would 
stand still a moment, then shudder, as if in a fit of terror, fall 
off to leeward, and roll over, like a drunkard. Not a star was 
in the sky, not a bit of phosphorus in the sea; the billows 
breaking over the bows, were the only relief the eye had from 
the dismal darkness around. The lee-ports were knocked 
out, for fear of swamping, and each man lashed himself to a 
rope, to prevent his being knocked to pieces against the 


guns. 
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Twelve o’clock—thermometer 8° below zero—the wheel- 
rope parted, steering by the relieving tackles, tarpaulin 
washed off the main hatch, three feet of water on the birth- 
deck, scuttled it, and let the water pass into the hold, bow- 
ports stove in, larboard hammock nettings carried away, as 
far as the waist anchor. The fore-top-mast-stay-sail had 
been hoisted a short time, when the sheet parted. Clewline, 
who had the deck, went forward, to see about it, and, 
when abreast of the launch, a heavy sea broke over, and 
washed him under the spare top-mast and booms on deck. 
There he struggled to extricate himself, and hallooed for 
assistance, but the noise of the storm would not suffer him 
to be heard: each sea rushed down his throat with a mur- 
derous impetuosity, that would soon have terminated the 
life of my friend, had not old Bunting, in groping his way 
aft, from the forecastle, “to splice the main-brace” for the 
second time, on the birth deck, accidentally caught hold of 
his legs and hauled him out. He was carried below, almost 
senseless. Extremities cold as ice, face livid white, and 
eyes starting from their sockets. By friction, with brandy, 
externally, and internally, he was soon resuscitated, and 
looked wildly around him—'twas but for a moment—* the 
reigning passion strong in death”—though he was not yet 
quite dying—-was seen beginning to wind up the corners of 
his mouth with fun, as he exclaimed, with a look and sigh 
fully expressive of the droll waggery for which he is so 
noted, “Oh dear! Grum, I feel, for all the world, like a piece 
of junk, soaked for twelve hours in a bucket of salt water ; and 
what is worse, am drenched with a larger dose of the un- 
savory liquor, than the most heartless farrier plies down the 
throat of a dyspeptic horse !” 

May I never see such another night! Had our ship not 
been one of the strongest, we must inevitably have perished. 
One moment of true enjoyment may be equivalent to 
months of ordinary pleasures. The pain, the anxiety, the 
danger of that night, if subdivided, would more than cover 
the every day mishaps of a common life. Daylight at last 
appeared ; as yet, not a man had left the deck, or shifted his 
frozen garments. ‘The sun came out with more than his 
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wonted splendor, and warmed our hearts with his cheerful 
countenance. The deck, the rigging—what were they ? 
Words cannot describe their magnificence. From the 
bends, to the main truck, every thing was covered with ice. 
Ropes that, the day before, were no thicker than a finger, 
Were now nearly as large as your arm. ‘The sun, playing 
upon the icy cordage, made it look like so many bars of 
silver, and the whole ship presented that fairy-like view, 
which one may see, partly displayed, in the drama of the 
“ Frozen Hand.” 

The wind had abated—the hands piped to breakfast— 
and when the surgeon’s bell rung for the sick to appear, the 
list was swelled to 58; and, in addition, every man in the 
ship was more or less frost-bitten. 

On taking a list of the drowned and missing, it was 
found that the Captain had seffered most, having lost one 
goat and all his pigs. For one of the latter, a deep sym- 
pathy was expressed by the whole ship’s company. His 
name was Dick. A monkey shipped by us in Rio had perse- 
cuted this poor fellow to the utmost; in no place would he 
sleep, but on Dick’s back, and no other pig but him would 
he ride round the deck. At last Dick hit upon a very in- 
genious plan to get rid of, or destroy his enemy. As soon 
as the monkey would mount, Dick would start off on a gal- 
lop, dodge under a gun carriage, and thus scrape the rider 
off, at times not without a bruise, to the great amusement of 
every body but Jacko. Poor Dick! who, amongst my 
shipmates, has forgotten the easy, independent, swaggering 
air, that so plainly told his New-York origin ! 

In the afternoon, the thermometer rose to 14° above 
zero, and the men were employed in clearing the decks and 
knocking the ice off the rigging. Sail was made, and we 
stood on our way. For the succeeding twelve days the 
hammocks were piped up but once. On the 5th of Sept. 
we had a slant of wind from the eastward; on the 10th 
passed within 15 miles of Don Diego de Rameries ; and on 
the 11th were tossing on the long, undulating swell of the Pa- 
cific, so different from the short, choppy sea of the Atlantic. 
The 25th saw us safely anchored in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
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55 days from Rio; and, at 10 o’clock on the same night, snugly 
seated in French’s Hotel, were Messrs. Clewline and Grum, 
quietly discussing the relative difference between a salt 
water bath under the booms, and the capital supper just 
finished. 


ANCIENT COINS AND MEDALS, AS ILLUS- 
TRATING THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 

By the Rev. Robert Walsh, D. D., L. L. D., Author of “ A Journey 
from Constantinople to London’’-——“ Notices of Brazil,’ &c., &c.» 
and late Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constantinople. 


Tue study of Coins and Medals is recommended to our 
attention by many interesting circumstances—as displaying 
the most unerring and best preserved monuments of ancient 
art—as conveying to us the dress of the times to which they 
belong—as bringing us acquainted with the features and char- 
acter of the persons they represent—and, above all, as illustra- 
ting the events which occurred at the period of their impres- 
sion, and so becoming the standards of history, and the testi- 
mony of its truth or falsehood. But while great pains have 
been taken to illustrate by their means the historical facts of 
pagan Greece and Rome, there is no one, I believe, who 
has thought it worth his while to make them subservient to 
the more interesting details of the spread and progress of 
Christianity among mankind; as if that circumstance had 
so deteriorated the arts, that no Coin or Medal which con- 
tained any allusion to it was worthy of the slightest notice 
of the Medallist.* This affected contempt has enabled me 

* Pinkerton is particularly testy on this subject. Coins of the Byzan- 
tine emperors he calls ‘‘ utterly barbarous,” and says, “ that the admis- 
sion of a Coin of that barbarous nation, the Jews, is justly esteemed a 
disgrace to a cabinet.””. The only work on Coins published in England 
before his essay, was an ingenious little treatise by the Rey. Dr. Jen- 
nings. He unluckily noticed some Jewish and Christian Coins, and Pin- 
kerton says he would “ pass him over in silent contempt, as he is taken 
up with Jewish shekels and divinity, as in duty bound to pray !”—Pin- 
Lerion on Medals, vol. i. p. 13. 
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to make a larger collection in the East than I could hope to 
obtain had I more competitors; and from this collection I 
shall select a few, which may afford a brief illustration of 
some historical facts in the early ages of Christianity. 

The Coins alluded to are of different metals—gold, silver, 
and bronze—and of different dimensions. 

In speaking of Coins, the obverse means the principal 
face, on which is generally placed the head of the monarch ; 
the reverse, the opposite side, on which is generally some 
device. The whole surface is called the fie/d ; letters on the 
field are called the inscription ; letters round the edge, the 
legend. 'The part divided by a line at the bottom is called 
the exergue:* letters in the exergue generally imply the 
place where the Coin was stamped ; if several letters form 
a single character, it is called a monogram : these two latter 
are very obscure and imperfectly known. Mediobarbus and 
others give them an interpretation very complex; I have 
rather adopted the conjectures which are more obvious and 
simple. 

The first I shall mention, as probably the earliest in 
point of time, is of Hebrew origin. In the year 1812, a 
peasant in the county of Cork, in Ireland, was digging pota- 
toes, accompanied by his daughter, who picked them up as 
they were thrown above the ground. Among them she 
found, incrusted with clay, what she thought to be a large 
button, and handing it to her father, he rubbed the edge on 
the sleeve of his coat, and in a short time it became bright 
like gold. He now imagined he had gained a prize, and 
proceeded with it to his landlord, Mr. Corlett,a gentleman of 
Cork of the Society of Friends. He further cleaned it, and found 
it to be an antique medal of singular structure and device. 
On one side was the head of our Saviour, and on the other 
a Hebrew inscription ; both, however, considerably injured 
by time. As the place where the potatoes were planted had 
been the site of a very ancient monastery, coeval with the 
first introduction of Christianity into Ireland, but of which 
even the ruins had long since disappeared, it was imagined, 


* ef coyx, Out of the work. 
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with every probability, that this medal had been brought in- 
to Ireland by some of the religious community at a very 
early period, and, as such, was an object of great interest. 
Fac-similes, therefore, were taken from it, and sent about, 
and in a short time it excited in no slight degree the atten- 
tion of the learned, and various conjectures were made as tae 
its age and origin. 

About this time a Medal of a similar kind came into my 
possession, obtained from a Polish Jew at Rostoc in Germa- 
ny ; and en comparing it with that found in Ireland, it ap- 
peared to be an exact counterpart, and struck from the same 
die. As it had not suflered the same injuries from attrition 
and erosion, it was in a highly perfect state of preservation, 
and the letters, which were much injured in the former, and 
eaused some obscurity in the inscription, were in this sharp 
and distinet as when they were struck. But the bust of 
Christ was singularly beautiful: it had a pensive sublimity 
in its air and character, that exactly accorded with our ideas 
of its great prototype, as if he had sat for the picture ; and 
the execution denoted it to have been the production of an 
era, when the arts were in the highest vigor. It would ap- 
pear, by the testimony of different writers, that it was first 
mentioned by Theseus Ambrosius,* and after him had been 
a subject of inquiry by the learned in Europe for more than 
two centuries; that it made its first appearance in Rome 
under Julius Il, when the Venus de Medici and other long- 
lost productions of ancient art were again brought to light ; 
that inferior copies of it were multiplied, with slight varia-~ 
tions, but that the original was not a Coin, but a tessera, or 
amulet, struck by the first Jewish converts to Christianity, and 


* The work of Theseus Ambrosais is of great rarity and antiquity: a 
copy of it was just before discovered in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Many writers, still earlier, wo have described this Coin, may 
yet be found. Those who have subsequently noticed it are—Waserus, 
Alstedius, Hottingerus, Wagenseil, Leusden, Surenhusius, Rowland, 
and others. After such testimony, who can assent to the gratuitous as~ 
sumption of Jobert, “ quoique elle eft pd étre faite par quelque Juif con~ 


verti au christianisme, est cependant une de ces medailles dont les curi« 
eux ne doivent faire aucun etat ’-—Job. 1. 305. 
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worn by them as a pious memorial of their Master ;* and 
finally, that the date was indicated by the Hebrew letter 
Aleph on the obverse, which then, as well as now, repre- 
sented the numeral I, and indicated that it was struck in 
the first year after the resurrection. + 

In another medal, also in my possession, the obverse re- 
presents the head of our Saviour as described in the letter 
said to have been sent by Lentulus to Tiberius ; his hair di- 
vided after the manner of the Nazarenes, plain to his ears 
and waving on his shoulders ; his beard thick, not long but 
forked, the face beautiful and the bust fine ; over the whole 
the tunie falls in graceful folds. On the obverse is the He- 
brew letter x aleph, representing the numeral I, and supposed 
to stand for the date. On the reverse is this inscription on 
the field in Hebrew, "nh “2> piwa tet ptde2 xa ya now 
“The Messiah has reigned—he came in peace, and being 
made the light of man, he lives.” 

As Christianity expanded itself through the world, its 
professors began to suffer those persecutions which had been 
predicted by its Divine Author. The first commenced under 
Nero, and was renewed with various degrees of severity 
till the reign of Diocletian; when an effort was made to ex- 
tirpate the religion of Christ, so extensive and persevering, 
that nothing less than a divine interposition, seemed to have 
preserved it from total extinction. Diocletian was born in 


* Elius Lampridius relates that Alexander Severus kept the repre- 
sentation of Christ with that of Apollonius, Abraham, Orpheus, and 
others, an which he makes the following remark. At vero Paganos im- 
aginem Christi aliquando conservasse, discipulos neglexisse, horret ani- 
mus omninvo cogitare multo minus credere. “The mind shudders to 
think, much less to believe, that Pagans should preserve a representa- 
tion of Christ, and his disciples neglect it.”—See Num. Afr. Vet. Christ. 

+ Many learned, modern Jews, to whom I showed the Medal, concur. 
red in this conjecture. Years, on Coins of that era, are frequently ex- 
pressed by Greek and Roman letters, representing numerals ; the regu- 
Jar dates on Christian Coins were not introduced for several centuries af- 
ter. On this subject, however, I must agree with the Commentator of 
Jobert, “que la vraie solution de ces Ainigmes Numismatiques n’est pas 
encore trouvee.”—Job. ii. 297. 
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Dalmatia, in the year of Christ 245, and on the death of Nu- 
merianus, was saluted emperor by the army at Chalcedon, 
near Constantinople, in 284. He was himself a man of 
mild, philosophic character, but was instigated by his col- 
league in the empire, Galerius Maximianus. This atrocious 
man was born in Dacia: his father was unknown, but he 
himself gave out, that his mother conceived on the banks of 
the Danube by Mars, in the shape of a serpent. Among 
other observances by which the Christians were now dis- 
tinguished, was their abstaining from meats offered to idols. 
This so offended the mother of Galerius, that she made it a 
pretext for urging her son to persecute them, who was him- 
self greatly inclined to it; and, after much entreaty, he ob- 
tained, in the year 302, from Diocletian, those dreadful edicts 
which have justly stigmatized the character of that emperor. 

Armed with this authority, the Christians, who were at 
this time spread over all the provinces of the vast Roman 
Empire, were every where pursued ; and I have visited, in 
the gulf of Nicomedia, and other remoter places in the East, 
caverns in the sides of nearly inaccessible mountains, where 
they endeavored to find refuge and concealment, during 
this dismal period. Many of the saints and martyrs recog- 
nized by the Greek church perished on this occasion, and 
they still show, in the church of St. Euphemia at Chalcedon, 
the implements of torture by which she and numbers of her 
friends were put to death. 

In this way historians assert that in one province alone 
150,000 Christians perished by various kinds of cruel deaths ;* 
and so complete was supposed to be the extirpation of the 
sect, that Coins were struck and the following inscriptions 
set up, recording the fact that the Christian superstition was 
now utterly exterminated and the worship of the gods re- 
stored by Diocletian, who assumed the name of Jupiter, and 
Maximian, who took that of Hercules. 


* Gibbon calculates that 2000 persons only were put to death in 10 
years! though Eusebius, who lived at the time, affirms that from 10 to 
100 a day were executed in the province of Thebais alone—zXeiovwy 
dexa—xai madi exarov iy fipeoa yt. —Euseb. Ec. Hist. 1.8. c. iv. 
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DIOCLETIANVS [OVIVS ET 
MAXIMIAN: HERCVLEVS 
CHES: AVG: 
AMPLIFICATO PER ORIENTEM ET OCCIDENTEM 
IMP: ROM: 
ET 
NOM: CHRISTIANORVM 
DELETO QVI 
REMP: EVER 
TEBANT 


DIOCLETIAN: CES: 
AVG: GALERIO IN ORI 
ENTE SVPERS 
TITIONE CHRIST: 
VBIQVE DELETA ET CVL 
TV DEOR: PROPAGATO 


“ Diocletian Jove and Maximian Hercules, August Ce- 
sars, having increased the Roman Empire in the east and 
west, and extirpated the Christians who were overturning 
the republic.” 

“ To Diocletian Caesar and Augustus Galerius in the east, 
having every where extirpated the Christian superstition 
and restored the worship of the gods.”* 

The Christian writers do not fail to record many marks 
of divine anger displayed on this occasion. The palace of 
the emperor was struck with lightning and immediately con- 
sumed, which so affected him, that he continually saw flashes 
of fire before his eyes, and he was seized with a dangerous 
fever, from which he with difficulty recovered. He soon 
after abandoned the empire to his colleague, and retired toa 
private station, in which he died of grief and abstinence, 
having obstinately refused all aliment; while his more atro- 
cious colleague, Galerius, having exercised against all his sub- 
jects that avarice and cruelty which he began by practising 
on the Christians, was wasted away with a consuming and 
loathsome disease, and died with great horror. Without 
having recourse to supernatural interposition, we may easily 


* These inscriptions were found on beautiful columns at Clunia, in 
Hispania Taraconensis. They are preserved in Gruterus, p. cclxxx. n. 
3,4. It is remarkable that Gibbon, who quotes Gruterus for other in- 
scriptions, takes no notice of these. 
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suppose that such would be the natural effects of reflection 
and remorse on men whose conscience was burthened with 
the cruelties they had perpetrated. 

In aCoin of this reign, the obverse represents the head of 
the Emperor Diocletian, crowned with laurel, and his 
shoulders covered with a coat of mail, with the legend, 
IMPERATOR CAIVS VALERIVS DIOCLETIANVS PERPETVVS FELIX 
avevstvs.—* The Emperor Caius Valerius Diocletian, per- 
petual, happy, august.” On the reverse is Jupiter, holding 
in his raised hand a thunderbolt, and trampling a kneeling 
figure, with serpent-like feet, the legend, tovt rVLGERATORI 
—“ To Jupiter the thunderer.” The prostrate figure desig- 
nates Christianity, and the figure of Jupiter brandishing his 
thunderbolt is taken probably from Ovid’s description ;* he 
is dashing down the Christians with the same fire as he 
hurled down the Titans, who had equally but vainly tried to 
dispossess him of heaven. In the exergue, pr, pecunia 
Rome, “ the money of Rome.” 

But while, to all human calculation, Christianity was now 
abolished in the world, the hand of Providence was visibly 
stretched out for its preservation. Mankind immediately 
after saw, with astonishment, that it became more vigorous 
and flourishing than ever; and the head of the mighty 
Roman Empire adopted its tenets from a conviction of its 
truth, at the time that his predecessors were boasting of its 
total destruction on account of its falsehood. 

Constantine, son of Constantius Chlorus, who governed 
Britain, and Helena, a woman of obscure birth, who had em- 
braced Christianity, was born in the year 274, and was 
early instructed by his mother in her own doctrines. For 
some time after he came to the imperial throne, he still ad- 
hered to the rites of heathenism, and all his early Coins bear 





* «Quo centimanum dejecerat igne Typhwa.”—Ov. Mez. iii. 304, 
This highly interesting Coin is not among the Diocletians in my posses« 
sion ; it is described by Bandurus, and there is one in the collection of 
the king of France, from which I had the annexed copy taken. A Coin 
of similar type and construction with that of Diocletian was struck on 
the same occasion by Maximian, and is given by Hier. Tanini, in his 
Supplement to Bandurus. 
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the impress and inscription of heathen worship, being fre- 
quently dedicated Jovi Conservaronrt, “ to Jupiter the Pre- 
server,” and other deities of heathen mythology. He was, 
however, completely converted in the year of our Lord 312, 
and, according to ecclesiastical writers, his conversion was 
effected, like that of St. Paul, by a sensible miracle, while 
he was performing a journey on a public road. 

He was opposed, after his elevation to the imperial 
purple, by Maxentius, a man of furious passions, gross and 
sensual habits, and a cruel persecutor of the Christians. 
Constantine was in Gaul, and having heard of the opposition 
of his rival, who was in possession of Rome, he immediately 
crossed the Alps and proceeded against him. When near 
Verona, on his march, and meditating on the difficulties of 
his situation, he was roused from deep thought by a bright 
light which suddenly illumined the sky, and looking up, he 
saw the sun, which was in its meridian, surmounted by a 
cross of fire, and beneath it this inscription—rsrw vxa, “ in 
this conquer.”* He immediately adopted the cross as his 
ensign, and formed on the spot the celebrated Labarum, or 
Christian standard, which was ever after substituted for the 
Roman eagle. This, as Eusebius describes it, was a spear 
crossed by an arrow, on which was suspended a velum, 
having inscribed on it the monogram formed by the 
Greek letters Chi and Rho, the initials of the name of Christ. 
Under this he marched forward, and rapidly triumphed over 
all his enemies ; and, struck with the preternatural warning 
he had received, and its consequences, he now publicly em- 
braced the doctrines of that religion under whose banner he 
had conquered. Shortly after he removed the seat of em- 
pire from Rome to Byzantium, which was thenceforward 
called after him Constantinople. Here he struck upon his 
future Coins an impress and legend alluding to the extra- 
ordinary events of his conversion, and no more traces are to 





* Eusebius asserts, that the emperor himse/f declared to him this 
circumstance, and confirmed it with a solemn oath ; and he adds, “ who 
after this will doubt the truth of the narrative?’ “Avre di rod vixnrod 
Baoidiws t§ayyetAavros, OOK’ Te miswoapnevod Tov Adbyov" ris ay dppifarot ru) oye 
riseoa 73 dinyiiport——Eusebius’ Life of Const., book i. 
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be found on them of Pagan emblems. He died in the year 
337, after reigning 30 years. 

A Coin of this monarch represents on the obverse the 
naked bust of the emperor, crowned with a laurel wreath, 
and surrounded with the legend, Fuavivs VaLertvs Con- 
STANTINVS, PERPETVVS, FELIX, AVGVSTVS—* Flavius Valerius 
Constantine, perpetual, happy, august.” On the reverse is 
the whole length figure of the emperor in armor, crowned 
with laurel, standing on the prow of a galley: in his right 
hand he holds a globe, surmounted by a rayed phoenix, the 
adopted emblem of his family, to intimate the renovation of 
his empire ; in his left is the Labarum, inscribed with the 
monogram ; behind is the angel of victory, directing his 
course ; round is the appropriate legend, 'eLix REPARATIO 
TEMPoRVM—* The happy reformation of the times.” In the 
exergue are the letters p 7, “ pecunia Treverorum,” “ the 
money of ‘Triers.” 

The sons of Constantine adopted their father’s religious 
conviction, and imitated his coinage, with some additional 
emblems of Christianity. He was immediately succeeded 
by his favorite son Flavius Julius Constantius, who was born 
in Pannonia in 317. Though hostile to Paganism, he was 
suspected to be tainted with the Arian heresy, which had 
just before been condemned at the Council of Nicwa. He 
adopted, however, his father’s emblems and inscriptions, and 
devised others of a very orthodox character. He omitted 
the Labarum, and devoted the whole field to the monogram 
of Christ, adding from the Revelations, Alpha and Omega, 
implying the eternity of his character. He died in the year 
361, having reigned 24 years. 

In a Coin of Constantius, in my collection, the obverse 
displays the bust of the emperor, his head bound with a dia- 
dem of jewels, and his shoulders covered with the imperial 
robe. The legend, Dominvs ConsTanTIvs PERPETVYS, FELIX, 
avevstvs—* Lord Constantius, perpetual, happy, august.” 
On the reverse is a large monogram, having on one side A 
and, on the other ©. The legend is very appropriate, Says 
Avevsti—* The salvation of Augustus.” In the exergue 
tro, Treveris obsignata, “ coined at Triers.” 
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The sons of Constantine were succeeded by his nephew 
Flavius Claudius Julianus, the son of Julius Constantius, 
half-brother to Constantine. He was born at Constantinople 
in 331, but having lost his father early, he was delivered by 
his uncle to Eusebius, of Nicomedia, to be educated in the 
doctrines of Christianity, and with him he passed his youth 
in a castle of Cappadocia. Liberated from thence at an 
adult age, he afterwards associated with the philosophers of 
Asia, and soon abandoned the principles in which he had 
been educated.* 

When called to the empire by the death of Constantius, 
he openly deserted the cause of Christianity, and perpetuated 
the memory of his apostacy by abolishing the Christian em- 
blems on the Coins of the empire, and replacing not only the 
heathen emblems of former emperors, but adding sundry 
others, borrowed from Egyptian superstitions. Some of 
these Coins represent him as an Egyptian deity, and his wife 
Helena as Isis, holding a sistrum, with the legend Ists 
Faria; others display bulls, and dogs, and reptiles, and 
other abominations of Egyptian worship, “ changing the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things.” + 

While sacrificing to one of his idols, Mares, a venerable 
bishop of Constantinople, blind with age, was led by the hand 
to the heathen altar, and there rebuked the emperor openly 





* He had even taken orders in the Christian church, and read the 
Scriptures publicly to the people: conceiving that piety was his greatest 
ornament.—Greg. Naz. p. 58. 

t Ep. to tne Romans. i. 23. The Romans in the time of Augustus 
do not seem to have as yet adopted any Egyptian gods. Virgil repre- 
sents them as set in opposition to those of Rome, and calls them mon- 
sters—“ omnigenimq : deim monstra,”’ (Zn. lib. iii. 698,) “ monstrous 
deities of all kinds.” In the days of St. Paul and Juvenal, however, 
their worship was introduced ; the gods to whom adoration was paid 
were cats, dogs, apes, oxen, beetles, onions, leeks, and other vegetables, 
which occasioned the satirist to exclaim, 


Oh sanctas gentes, quibus hec nascuntur in hortis 
Numina. Sat. xv. 1. 10. 
“ Oh sacred people, whose gods grow in their gardens.” 
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far his abandonment of Christ. “ Will your Galilean God,” 
said Julian, mockingly, “ restore you your sight?”—* He 
has taken it from me, in mercy,” said Mares, “ that I might 
not see your apostacy.” He was at length led into an ex- 
pedition against the Persians, and being betrayed by a guide 
whom he trusted, on the banks of the river Euphrates, he 
was attacked and mortally wounded with an arrow. Being 
removed to his tent from the field of battle, covered with 
blood, and perceiving death approaching, the horrors of his 
apostacy rushed upon his mind; and throwing about his 
blood in the agony of death, he exclaimed.* as some authors 
assert, “ Vicisti Galilwe !"—* thou hast conquered, O Gali- 
lean!” and soon after expired, in the year 363, having 
reigned only one year and eight months. 

In one of the Coins of Julian, which I have, the obverse 
represents the bust of the emperor in his robes, his head 
bound by a diadem of pearls, with this inscription—Dominvs 
Fuavivs Ciavpivs JvLIANVS, PERPETVVS, FELIX, AVGVSTVS, 
On the reverse is the Egyptian deity Apis, whom they wor- 
shiped under the form of a bull, surmounted with stars 
representing his divinity, with the legend Secvriras Retr- 
PVBLICe—* the Security of the Republic.” In the exergue, 
consP. Constantinopolecis pecunia, “ the money of Constan- 
tinople.”t 

In a second, the obverse represents the Egyptian deity 





* This is the account of Christian writers ; that of the Pagan is 
very different. 

+ The Israelites first adopted this idol in their escape from Egypt, 
carrying with them many of the abominations of the people with whom 
they had lived so long.—Evod. ch. xxxii.v.4. They were frequently 
reproached for it afterwards by the prophets, “ changing their glory into 
the similitude of a calf, that eateth hay.”— Psalm cvi. 20. The inhabit- 
ants of Antioch, at a subsequent period, reproached Julian for the same 
offence. They had received (as Theodoret says, lib. iii. c. 22.) their 
Christianity from the greatest apostles, Peter and Paul, and were proud 
of the distinction that in their city the followers of Jesus were first called 
Christians. They were indignant that Julian not only adopted the wor- 
ship of this Egyptian animal, but that he commemorated his folly, putting 
it on his Coin—r6 vopicpart dvrod éyeiv rdupoy, dé rdv Kécpov dvarerpaybarc—* He 


placed the bull upon his Coin, and he overturned the universe.” 
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Serapis, with rays issuing from his head; with the legend 
Deo Sararipi—* to the God Sarapis.” On the reverse is 
Anubis, whom the Egyptians worshiped under the form of 
a man with a dog’s head, holding in his right hand a sistrum, 
and in his jeft a caduceus: the legend, Vora Pvsitica—* the 
prayers of the public.”* 

The family of Constantine terminated with Julian; and 
as the first had endeavored to establish Christianity, so the 
last had endeavored to extinguish it. His successor, Jovi- 
anus, however, immediately repaired the injuries Julian had 
inflicted. He was born in Pannonia, in 331. He was with 
Julian’s army at the time of his defeat; and, after his death, 
with great prudence and management extricated it from 
its perilous situation, for which occasion he was declared 
emperor. 

As he had been educated in the principles of Christianity, 
he firmly adhered to its doctrines, and on his march to re- 
turn to Constantinople, displayed the Labarum—made a 
public profession of his faith, and enforced it to his subjects ; 
allowing, however, a certain toleration to those who followed 
heathen rites, excepting only such as practised magic. He 
then applied himself to repair the injuries Julian had inflicted 
on religion, by rebuilding Christian churches, and removing 
from them the heathen idols of his predecessor. On the 


* The Egyptian deity Anubis is supposed to have been the same as 
the Mercury, and hence he is represented with the caduceus. Ile su- 
perim commeator et inferiim, sublimis attollens canis cervices arduas 
Anubis, leva caduceum gerens.—Apul. Met. |. xi. “ That dog Anubis, 
the sublime purveyor of the gods above and below, raising his lofty neck, 
and bearing in his left hand a caduceus.” Lucian, in derision, calls 
him, «vvoxeyados, * dog’s head,” and Virgil, Latrator Anubis, “ Anubis 
barking like a dog.” Gibbon praises the “ philosophic character” of 
Julian: to have rejected Christianity might have entitled him to the 
name of philosopher in the modern acceptation of the word ; but surely 
that man could not deserve it who adopted in exchange the most base and 
revolting superstitions that ever degraded the human mind. In the 
words of the historian—O yap 6h Bacirevs rodvdetcidaipay cuveyas Biwv mpds 
rots Bapos tov cidbwokuov—Soc. Eccles. Hist. libaii. c. 27. “ For the king 
being exceedingly afraid of demons, was constantly sacrificing on the 
altars of their idols.” 
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island of Corfu is still standing one of the temples he erected, 
with a very perfect inscription on a tablet in the frieze over 
the gate, (which I copied,) intimating what he had done :— 

«J, Jovian, having powerful faith as the auxiliary of my 
attempts, have built this sacred temple to thee, blessed Ruler 
on high! overturning the heathen altars and shrines of the 
Greeks, I present this offering to thee, O King! with an un- 
worthy hand.” 

The first Coins he struck alluded to the same event, the 
re-establishment of Christianity. 

Jovian died at a small town near Nicwa, in the year 
364, having reigned but eight months. He was found dead 
in his bed, supposed to have been suffocated by the vapor 
of charcoal. 

In a Coin of his reign, secured by me, the obverse repre- 
sents the bust of the emperor in his robes, with his head 
bound with a diadem of pearls; the legend, Dominvs Jovt- 
ANVS, PERPETVVS, FELIX, AVGvstvs. The reverse represents 
the emperor in armor on horseback ; before him is a soldier 
bearing the Labarum, surmounted by a cross, which the em- 
peror is anxiously pointing to, and following as his guide ; 
behind him is an angel, with an olive branch in one hand, 
and in the other a crown, which she is stretching to place on 
the bare head of the emperor. The legend, Apventvs Av- 
evst1, “ the coming of Augustus.” In the exergue, Roma, 
where it was coined. 

I’rom the reign of Jovian, Christianity was established as 
the accredited religion of the vast Roman Empire, without 
any attempt made by a succeeding emperor to extinguish it, 
notwithstanding efforts on the part of the people to revive 
heathenism. 

Theodosius was born in Spain, in the year 346. He 
was appointed by Gratian to avenge the death of Valens, 
who had been slain by the Goths, and conducted himself 
with such prudence, that he was called to the imperial 
throne. Here he was a strenuous supporter of Christianity. 
He issued many decrees against the Arian heresy, still very 
prevalent, and established the orthodox faith in the Trinity, 
as decreed at the council of Nicwa. Some attempts were 
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made in his reign to revive the heathen superstitions at- 
Rome and in the provinces, but he effectually prevented 
them. The senate at Rome, who still had a tendency to 
their ancient rites, requested that they might be permitted 
to re-erect the altar to Vicrory, which had been removed ; 
this he strictly prohibited, and about the same time he to- 
tally abolished in Egypt the worship of Seraris and other 
gods, issuing the memorable decree, that no one should 
presume, in the Roman dominions, “ to worship an idol by 
sacrifice.” 

It was on this occasion that he surmounted the globe 
with a cross, as is seen on his Coins. The globe had been a 
favorite emblem of the Roman emperors, some of whom 
surmounted it with the Roman eagle; some with the figure 
of victory ; and the family of Constantine. with a phoenix : 
but Theodosius was the first who placed on it the cross, in- 
timating the triumph of Christianity over the whole earth. 
He seems, therefore, to have been the originator of the globe 
and cross, which other Christian monarchs use at this day at 
their coronation. From this time heathen mythology sunk 
into general contempt, and forsaking the cities, where the 
inquisitive minds of cultivated men had detected and exposed 
its absurdities, it retired among remote Pagi, or villages, 
where it continued to linger a little longer, and its professors 
were denominated Pagani,* or Pagans, and the supersti- 
tion itself Paganism, an appellation which it retains at this 
day. 

Theodosius divided his empire between his sons Arca- 
dius and Honorius, giving to the former the East, of which 
Constantinople was the capital ; and to the latter the West, 
of which Rome was the capital. The Christian world was 
thus divided into two empires and two churches ; the first 
distinction has been long since obliterated, but the second 
yet subsists.¢ He died in 395, after a reign of sixteen years, 
having justly acquired the appellation of the Great. 


* Quod Religio Christiana in urbis recepta, Pagani gentiles ritus 
diu retinuerunt. 

+ The separation of the churches did not entirely take place till 
866, when Basilius, by the influence of Photius, completely effected it. 
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A Coin of this reign, now before me, represents the em- 
peror in armor, with a spear and shield; the legend, Domr- 
Nnvs THEODOSIVS, PERPETVVS, FELIX, AVavstTvs. The reverse 
represents him robed, holding in his right hand the Labarum, 
and in his left the globe, surmounted with a cross. ‘The le- 
gend, GLorIA orBIS TERRARVM—“ the Glory of the whole 
Earth.” In the exergue the letters tesos. Thessalonice 
obsignata, “coined at Thessalonica.” 

For two centuries nothing very memorable occurred in 
the Eastern empire, nor did any of the emperors distinguish 
themselves till the reign of Justinian. Justinian was born 
in Thrace, and was raised to the imperial purple in 527, being 
45 years old, though some of his Coins represent him as a 
younger man. He was of a very religious turn, though he 
married Theodora, an actress of a very profligate life, who 
gained great influence over him in persecuting heretics. 
The laws of the empire were at this time in very great con- 
fusion, and he engaged Trebonius, an eminent lawyer, to 
prepare a compilation of them ; then a digest or pandect ; 
and finally, institutes, or an elementary treatise. The Code, 
Pandects, and Institutes of Justinian, form the great body of 
civil jurisprudence recognized at this day. He was also 
the first who introduced the use of silk from Persia, and so 
it has passed into Europe. His piety was displayed on 
several occasions; he rebuilt many churches, and among 
the rest that of Sancta Sophia, as it now exists at Constanti- 
nople. 

He seemed ambitious, too, of distinction in minor points ; 
he first designated Antioch @esrovuc, “ the city of God,” when 
his predecessors had always expressed it by anr.; he modi- 
fied the form of the cross into that which still continues, in 
the Eastern Church, to be peculiarly called the Greek cross,* 
and he bent down the tiara, so as to give it the shape of the 
modern crown surmounted by a cross, as used at present 
by Christian monarchs. These circumstances are comme- 


* In all the modern Greek standards I have seen, the figure of this 
cross was exactly preserved by the insurgents. It represents the three 
crosses at the crucifixion; that of Christ is in the middle, those of the 
malefactors at each side. 
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morated on his Coins. He died in the year 565, in the 83d 
year of his age, worn out with cares and anxieties. 

A Coin of Justinian, of which I have possession, repre- 
sents on the obverse the emperor robed, his head covered 
with a cross-bearing crown of his new construction, and 
holding in his right hand the cross-bearing globe. The 
legend, Dominvs JvsTINIANVs, PERPETVVS, PIVS, AVGVSTVS. 
On the reverse is the Greek cross standing on a pedestal of 
steps. The legend, somewhat imperfect, Vicrorta Av- 
GvstT1; in the exergue, conos, Constantinopoli obsignata, 
“ coined at Constantinople.” 

The introduction of images and pictures into the Grecian 
churches had now become very prevalent, and the emperors 
commemorated the practice by impressing similar ones on 
their Coins. Justinianus, son of Constantinus Pogonatus, 
was called to the imperial throne in 685. He was a man 
of cruel and implacable character, and was attacked and 
taken prisoner by Leontius, who mutilated him by cutting 
off his nose, and from thence he was called Rhinometus. 
He was afterwards overtaken by a storm at sea, and his 
confessor directed him to pray for, and promise forgiveness 
to, his enemies. His prayer was, “ May I now perish if I 
spare one of them!” which determination he religiously 
kept when restored to the crown. He aflected, notwith- 
standing, much piety, and was the first to introduce upon his 
Coins the image of our Saviour, copied, it should appear, 
from a brazen statue of him over one of the churches, 
which was afterwards the cause of much tumult. Justinian 
died in the year 711, leaving behind him a very atrocious 
character. 

In one of his Coins, which I have, the obverse represents 
the bust of Christ, holding in his left hand his Gospel, or 
perhaps the Prophets, which he seems to be explaining by 
the pointed finger of his right hand; his head is crowned 
with rays. The legend, with a mixture of Greek and Gothic 
letters, Jesvs Cnristvs, Rex Reanantivm—* Jesus Christ, 
the King of kings.” On the reverse the emperor is represented 
in barred vestments, his head surmounted with a common 
cross, and holding in his right hand the cross of Justinian. The 
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legend, Dominvs Jvstintanvs, servvs Cuaristir—* Lord 
Justinian, a servant of Christ.” In the exergue, conon, as 
in the former. 

The excess of images and pictures, now introduced in- 
to the Christian church, exc'ted, in no small degree, the con- 
cern of those who thought them inimical to pure worship, 
and a violation of the commands of God: a reformation 
therefore, commenced in the Eastern church, similar to that 
which many centuries after took place in the Western ; 
which was warmly supported by the Emperor Leo. 

Leo If. called saurus, from the place of his birth in Asia 
Minor, was originally called Conon; but took the name of 
Leo when crowned emperor in 717. He began his reform- 
ation by assembling a council of bishops and senators, who 
both concurred with him in the propriety of removing all 
images from the altars and sanctuaries of Christian churches. 
In this reformation he was violently opposed by Gregory IL. 
pope of Rome, who excited the Latin people to revolt 
against him, and influenced Germanus, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, to resist his authority. He exiled Germanus, 
and sent a fleet to reduce his revolted subjects in Italy ; but 
the fleet was lost in a storin in the Adriatic, and an earth- 
quake at the same time devastated Constantinople: these 
two circumstances were assigned by his opponents as evi- 
dence of God’s anger against him. 

A sect of Christians at this time staried up, who were 
called Iconoclasts or image-breakers. They entered the 
churches, and like Knox’s r-formers and Cromwell’s puri- 
tans, defaced or destroyed every image they met. The 
emperor and his ministers were supposed to favor these 
men, whose zeal often carried them beyond the bounds of 





discretion.* 


* The number of images destroyed on this occasion is thus justly 


regretted by a Byzantine historian :— Emi Aéovros rod “Loudoov rodda Oéapara 
doyaia rapedvi.jcay Kui hpavicbicas Gia 76 mauyredcds addyisov abrui—* Under Leo 


the Isaurian many ancient statues were destroyed, and disappeared 
through his extreme folly.””. The exceeding scarcity of sculptured re- 
mains of ancient art in Constantinople at the present day, is attributable 
as much to this cause as to the ravages of the Turks. 
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There stood over one of the principal churches, an 
image of Christ, held in high respect by the people. Not 
content with destroying the images of saints, they tore down 
this also, as an idolatrous exhibition. The Latin writers, 
as may be supposed, were loud in their condemnation of 
this impiety. They asserted that Leo had secret connection 
with the Arabs and Jews, and with an atrocious sect called 
Manichzans, prevalent in the part of Asia Minor where he 
was born, and that he acted with a view to extirpate Chris- 
tianity altogether. He, however, persevered in his reform- 
ation till his death, which happened in the year 741. 

He was succeeded by his son Constantine Copronymus, 
called so in derision, because, as the Latin writers assert, he 
defiled the font at his baptism, no vain omen of his impiety,* 
a token that he would pollute and defile the church hereafter. 
He persevered in the same course as his father had begun, 
till he had eradicated the traces of superstition, and restored 
the worship of the church to its primitive purity and sim- 
plicity. That their object was not to abolish Christianity, 
but to purify it, appears from their inscriptions and Coins. 
They erased ali impressions of the Virgin, and even of our 
Saviourt as idolatrous ; but they retained every where the 
great sign of salvation, the cross. 

There stood till very lately in Constantinople, an in- 
scription over the great gate of the palace called Chalces, 
strongly expressing their sentiments on this subject, and in- 
dicating that their hostility was not directed against a sacred 
emblem, but against the unworthy and degrading represent- 
ation of the living God, by an idol of lifeless matter. Under 
a large cross sculptured over the entrance of the palace, 
were the following words :— 


* Haud vanum impietatis omen. 

+ A Coin with our Saviour’s image, not having the name of any 
emperor, is attributed to him by Du Cange, but very properly rejected 
by Bandurus, as altogether inconsistent with his known character and 
conduct. Another, with a similar reverse, and having Leo’s name on 
the obverse, is justly supposed by Pellerin, to belong to Leo VI., called 
the Sage. 
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A®QNONEIASK AIINOHSEZHPMENON 
X PISTONIPA®ESO AIMH®EPLNOAESTIIOTHE 
YAHTEHPATAIZPPAPAISIIA TOYMENH. 
AEQNIYNYIQTQNEQKQNETANTIN 
ESTAYPONXAPATTEITONTPIZOABIONTYTIION 
KAYXHMAITIISZSTONENTIYAAISANAKTOPOQN 

“The emperor cannot endure that Christ should be 
sculptured, a mute and lifeless image graven on earthly 
materials. But Leo and his son Constantine have at their 
gates engraved the thrice blessed representation of the 
cross, the glory of believing monarchs.” 

Copronymus died in the year 775. 

A Coin, in my collection, from which the image of Christ 
is excluded, and replaced by that of the reigning monarch, 
exhibits on the obverse, the emperor Leo; his head covered 
with the crown of Justinian surmounted with a cross. His 
body is clothed in barred vestments, and in his right hand 
he holds the Greek cross. The legend Leon. On the re- 
verse are both Leo and his son Constantine, crowned and 
clothed as in the obverse, with the legend, ConsTanTinvs 
LEoNnTos. 

The reformation in the Greek church continued with 
various success for more than two centuries. Leo V. called 
Armenus, was so eager to effect it, that he is strongly re- 
probated by the Latin writers, who say-—“he raged with 
every kind of atrocity against the sacred Catholic images.” 
He was assassinated at the altar, with the cross in his hand. 
Michael Balbus, however, allowed, in 820, the worship of 
images to every man’s conscience, but strictly prohibited 
their restoration in churches; till at length Theodora, 
during the minority of her son Michael III. replaced them— 
exhibiting, as the Latin historians say—*a singular example 
of a woman who restored the worship of images.” 

The zeal of the reformers now abated, the constant re- 
clamation of the clergy of the Latin church prevailed, and 
images were again generally introduced. Johannes Zemis- 
ces slew the Emperor Nicephoras Phocas in his palace, and 
was himself saluted emperor by his adherents, in the year 
969; but the patriarch refused to confirm their choice till 
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he had expiated his guilt. He therefore bestowed all his 
goods to the poor, and performed other penances, when he 
was at length accepted. 

Among other acts of piety recorded of him, is the resti- 
tution of the statue of the Virgin. He had defeated the 
Bulgarians, who had made an inroad into the territories of 
the empire, and found among their spoils a chariot, on which 
he placed an image of the Virgin of great reputed sanctity, and 
made with her a triumphal entry into the city. This he de- 
posited with great solemnity in the principal church, where 
it was kept, like that of Minerva, as the great palladium of 
the state. This image he has represented on his Coins, and 
was the first who introduced the practice. He also restored 
the image of Christ, being the first who devoted both the 
obverse and reverse to his image and inscription. He died 
by poison in the year 975. 

One of the Coins of this emperor exhibits on the obverse 
the image of our Saviour, with a book, his head circled 
with glory—on each side is IC, XC, the Greek initials and 
termination of Jesus Christ; the legend, Emmanvet. The 
obverse represents the Virgin, her hands expanded, and her 
head surrounded with a nimbus,* with the letters MP, OY 
Myrnp Gcs, the mother of God. 

Irom this time till the destruction of the lower empire 
by the Turks, the Coins that have been found are very irre- 
gular and imperfect ; they have either no legend to desig- 
nate to whom they belong, or they are wrapped up in an 
obscure and uncertain monogram, that at best is but a sub- 
ject of mere conjecture ; but few Coins of the great families 
of the Comneni and the Paleologi are to be found ; and one 


* The nimbus or glory, which now encircles the heads of saints only, 
was in the lower empire a mark of regal distinction. It is seen round 
the heads of Constantine, Mauritius, Phocas, and others ; and appears 
to have been a modification of the rayed crowns of the Roman emperors. 
But from the time of Johannes Zemisces, aud Justinian Rhinometus it 
was exclusively confined to Christ, the Virgin, St. Demetrius, and other 
saints in the Greek church, and so it has been adopted and continued 
in the Latin. 
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known to belong to the last Constantine, has not yet, I be- 
lieve, been discovered.* 

The image of the Virgin still held her place on the 
Coins, though a compromise was made with the churches, 
which continues at the present day. The Greeks moreover, 
in their contests, succeeded in establishing many points of 
doctrine and discipline, approximating to those which the 
protestants adopted at the reformation. They reject the 
infallibility of any individual in their church. They do not 
hold as canonical the apochryphal books. They do not 
believe in an intermediate state, where sins are purged by 
fire or other means. ‘They use leavened bread formed into 
a loaf at the eucharist. They give the elements of both 
kinds to the laity. Their secular priests may be married 
men. All statues or sculptured representations are excluded 
from their churches; but their place is supplied by abun- 
dance of pictures, which are no less the objects of their 
respect and devotion. The Greeks, with their usual refine- 
ment, adhere to the letter of the law and reject all graven 
images ; but it seems a strange anomaly, that those who 
profess to feel a horror at bowing to wood and stone, should 
kneel without scruple to paint and canvas. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BROOKLYN AND 
NEW-YORK IN 1776. 


From a Note Book of Gen. Jeremiah Johnson, of the Wallabout, L. I. 
NO. II. 
% k * * * x * * 


“ The subject of the naval prisoners, and of the British 
prison ships stationed at the Wallabout. during the revolu- 
tion, is one which cannot be passed by in silence. 


* Du Cange exhibits a large medal of John Paleologus. He also 
gives a Coin of Michael Paleologus, though no inscription sanctions the 
conjecture. 
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“ From printed journals, published at New-York at the 
close of the war, it appeared that 11,500 American 
prisoners had died on board the prison ships. Although 
this number is very great, still, if the number who perished 
had been less, the Commissary of Naval Prisoners, David 
Sprout, Esq., and his Deputy, had it in their power, 
by an official return, to give the true number taken, ex- 
changed, escaped, and dead. Such a return has never ap- 
peared in the United States. 

“David Sprout returned to America after the war, 
and resided in Philadelphia, where he died. "The Commis- 
sary could not have been ignorant of the statement pub- 
lished, here, on this interesting subject. We may, therefore, 
infer that about that number—11,500, perished in the prison 
ships. 

“A large transport, named the Whitby, was the first 
prison ship anchored in the Wallabout. She was moored 
near “ Remsen’s mill,” about the 20th of October, 1776 ; and 
was then crowded with prisoners. Many landsmen were 
prisoners on board this vessel : she was said to be the most 
sickly of al/ the prison ships. Bad provisions, bad water, 
and scanted rations, were dealt to the prisoners. No medi- 
cal men attended the sick. Disease reigned unrelieved, and 
hundreds died from pestilence, or were starved. cn board this 
floating prison. I saw the sand-beach, between a ravine in 
the hill and Mr. Remsen’s dock, become filled with graves in 
the course of two months; and before the first of May, 1777, 
the ravine, alluded to, was itself occupied in the same way. 

“In the month of May, 1777, two large ships were 
anchored in the Wallabout, when the prisoners were trans- 
ferred from the Whitby to them: these vessels were also 
very sickly, from the causes before stated. Although many 
prisoners were sent on board of them, and none exchanged, 
death made room for all. 

“On a Sunday afternoon, about the middle of October, 
1777, one of the prison ships was burnt : the prisoners, except 
a few, who, it was said, were burnt in the vessel, were re- 
moved to the remaining ship. It was reported, at the time, 
that the prisoners had fired their prison—which, if true, 
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proves that they preferred death, even, by fire, to the linger- 
ing sufferings of pestilence and starvation. 

“Jn the month of February, 1778, the remaining prison 
ship was burnt at night; when, the prisoners were removed 
from her to the ships, then wintering in the Wallabout. 

“In the month of April, 1778, the Old Jersey was moored 
in the Wallabout, and all the prisoners (except the sick) 
were transferred to her. The sick were carried to two 
hospital ships, named the Hope and Falmouth, anchored 
near each other, about 200 yards east from the Jersey. 
These ships remained in the Wallabout until New-York was 
evacuated by the British, The Jersey was the receiving 
ship—the others, truly, the ships of Death! 

“It has been generally thought that all the prisoners 
died on board of the Jersey. This is not true: many may 
have died on board of her, who were not reported as sick ; 
but all the men who were placed on the sick list, were re- 
moved to the hospital ships, from which they were usually 
taken, sewed up in a blanket, to their long home. 

“ After the hospital ships were brought into the Walla- 
bout, it was reported that the sick were attended by physi- 
cians ;* few, very few, however, recovered. It was no un- 
common thing to see five or six dead bodies brought on shore 
in asingle morning ; when a small excavation would be dug at 
the foot of the hill, the bodies be cast in, and a man with a 
shovel would cover them, by shoveling sand down the hill 
upon them. Many were buried in a ravine of the hill ; 
some on the farm. The whole shore, from Rennies Point 
to Mr. Remsen’s door-yard. was a place of graves; as 
were also the slope of the hill,t near the house; the shore, 
from Mr. Remsen’s barn along the mill-pond to Rap- 
pelye’s farm ; and the sandy island, between the flood 
gates and the mill-dam; while a few were buried on 
the shore on the east side of the Wallabout. Thus 
did Death reign here, from 1776, until the peace. The 


* We kiuew a young physician, Harry Vandewater, who attended 
the ships, who took the fever on board and died. 

+ This part of the hill was dug away by Mr. Jackson, where he ob- 
tained the bones for the “ dry bone procession.”’ 
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whole Wallabout was a sickly place during the war. The 
atmosphere seemed to be charged with foul air, from the 
prison ships, and with the effluvia of the dead bodies, washed 
out of their graves by the tides. 

“ We believe that more than half of the dead, buried on 
the outer side of the mill-pond, were washed out by the 
waves at high tide, during north-easterly winds. The 
bones of the dead lay exposed along the beach, drying and 
bleaching in the sun, and whitening the shore ; till reached 
by the power of a succeeding storm, as the agitated waters 
receded, the bones receded with them into the deep—where 
they remain, unseen by man, awaiting the resurrection 
morn! when, again joined to the spirits to which they be- 
long, they will meet their persecuting murderers at the bar 
of the supreme Judge of “ the quick and the dead.” 

“ We have, ourselves, examined many of the scud/s laying 
on the shore. From the teeth, they appeared to be the re- 
mains of men in the prime of life. 

“ The prisoners confined in the Jersey had secretly ob- 
tained a crow-bar, which was kept concealed, in the berth of 
some confidential officer, among the prisoners. The bar was 
used to break off the port gratings. This was done, in windy 
nights, when good swimmers were ready to leave the ship 
for the land: in this way a number escaped. 

“ Captain Doughty, a friend of the writer, had charge of 
the bar when he was a prisoner on board of the Jersey, and 
effected his escape by its means. When he left the ship, 
he gave the bar to a confidant, to be used for the relief of 
others. Very few who left the ship were retaken: they 
knew where to find friends to conceal them, and to help 
them beyond pursuit. 

“ A singularly daring and successful escape was effected 
from the Jersey, about 4 o’clock one afternoon, in the be- 
ginning of December, 1780. The best boat of the ship had 
returned from New-York, between three and four o’clock, 
and was left fastened at the gangway, with her oars on 
board. The afternoon was stormy; the wind blew 
from the north-east, and the tide ran flood. A watch 
word was given, and a number of prisoners placed them- 

60 
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selves, carelessly, between the ship’s waist and the sentinel : 
at this juncture four eastern captains got on board the 
boat, which was cast off by their friends. The boat passed 
close under the bows of the ship, and was a considerable 
distance from her before the sentinel, on the forecastle, gave 
the alarm, and fired at her. The second boat was manned 
for a chase: she pursued in vain; one man from her bow 
fired several shots at the boat, and a few guns were fired at 
her from the Bushwick shore ; but all to no effect—the boat 
passed hell-gate in the evening, and arrived safe in Con- 
necticut next morning. 

“A spring of the writer was a favorite watering place 
for the British shipping. The water boat of the Jersey 
watered from the spring, daily, when it could be done: four 
prisoners were usually brought on shore to fill the casks, 
attended by a guard. The prisoners were frequently 
permitted to come to the house to get milk and food; and 
often brought letters privately from the ship. By these the 
sufferings on board were revealed. 

“Supplies of vegetables were frequently collected, by Mr. 
Remsen, (the benevolent owner of the mill), for the prison- 
ers; and small sums of money were sent on board by the 
writer’s father to his friends, by means of these watering 
parties. 

“We have arrived at a point, at which we deem it 
proper to prove to the reader, that what we have stated, on 
the subject of the cruel treatment of the American prisoners, 
is true. In doing it we will refer to British authority to 
support our statement. 

“« The British Annual Register, of 1781, quotes a re- 
port of a committee of Congress, in relation to the treatment 
of American prisoners. ‘The committee report as follows, 
viz. ‘ That, notwithstanding every effort of Congress to ob- 
tain for our people, prisoners in the hands of the enemy, 
that treatment which humanity alone should have dictated, 
the British commander, unmindful of the tenderness exer- 
cised towards their men, prisoners in our hands, and regard- 
less of the practice of civilized nations, has persisted in 
treating our people, prisoners to them, with every species 
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of insult, outrage, and cruelty. Officers and men are, indis- 
criminately, thrown into the holds of prison ships, and into 
lothsome dungeons, and there deprived of fuel and the 
common necessaries of life ; by which means, many of the 
citizens of these states have been compelled to enter into 
their service, to avoid those distresses which a conduct, so 
contrary to the law of nations, had brought upon them. 
Our seamen, taken upon the American coasts, have been sent 
to Great Britain, or other parts beyond the seas, to prevent 
their being exchanged, or to force them to take arms against 
their country. In the opinion of the committee, an exer- 
cise of the law of retaliation has therefore become necessary, 
as a justice due to those citizens of America, whom the for- 
tune of war has thrown into the hands of the enemy.’ This, 
an American report, is supported as follows :— 

“ We quote from the same Register, page 152—*‘ A peti- 
tion was presented to the house the same day (20th of June) 
by Mr. Fox, from the American prisoners in Mill prison, 
Plymouth ; setting forth that they were treated with less 
humanity than the French and Spaniards, though, by reason 
that they had no agent established in this country for their 
protection, they were entitled to expect a larger share of 
indulgence than others: they had not a sufficient allowance 
of bread, and were very scantily furnished with clothing. 

“A similar petition was presented to the House of 
Peers by the Duke of Richmond, and these petitions occa- 
sioned considerable debates in both houses. Several 
motions were grounded on these petitions, but those pro- 
posed by the lords and gentlemen in the opposition were 
determined in the negative, and others, to exculpate the 
government in this business, were resolved in the affirm- 
ative.’ ‘It appeared, upon inquiry, that the American pri- 
soners were allowed ha/f a pound of bread /ess per day, 
than the French and Spanish prisoners. But the petitions 
of the Americans produced no alterations in their favor, 
and the conduct of the administration was equally impolitie 
and illiberal.” ‘The additional allowance, which was solicited 
on behalf of the prisoners, could be no object either to 
government or to the nation, and it was certainly unwise, 
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by treating American prisoners worse than those of France 
and Spain, to increase the fatal animosity which had unhap- 
pily taken place between the mother country and the colo- 
nies, and this, too, at a period when the subjugation of the 
latter had become so hopeless.’ 

“ We trust that our proof is sufficient: we have shown 
that in England, under the eves, and in the keeping, and with 
the knowledge of the British ministry, Americans were 
confined, and kept upon half allowance of bread ; and if 
this was the case in Britain, there can be no doubt that the 
Commissary, at New-York, obeyed orders, in thus treating 
the prisoners here. 

“ After a long and destructive war of seven years, the 
Americans proved themselves the people, Col. Barre said they 
were, in 1765. His remarks are worthy of remembrance. 
On the bringing in of a bill to tax America, Mr. Charles 
Townsend said—* And now, these Americans, children 
planted by our care, and nourished by our indulgence, till they 
are grown to a degree of strength and opulence, and protected 
by our arms, will they grudge to contribute their mite to re- 
lieve us, from the heavy weight of that burden, which we 
lie under?’ In reply to which Col. Barre said— 

**They planted by your care? No, your oppressions 
planted them in America. ‘They fled trom tyranny to a 
then uncultivated and inhospitable country, where they 
exposed themselves to almost all the hardships to which 
human nature is liable, and, among others, to the cruelty 
of a savage foe, the most subtle, and, I take upon me to 
say, the most formidable of any people upon the face 
of the earth. And yet, actuated by principles of true 
English liberty, they met all hardships with pleasure, 
compared with those they suffered in their own country, 
from the hands of those who should have been their 
friends. 

“*They nourished by your indulgence? They grew 
up by your neglect of them. As soon as you began to 
care about them, that care was exercised in sending per- 
sons to rule them, in one department and another, who were, 
perhaps, the deputies of deputies of this house sent to spy 
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out their liberties, to misrepresent their actions, and to prey 
upon them; men whose behavior on many occasions, has 
caused the blood of these sons of liberty to recoil within 
them ; men promoted to the highest seats of justice—some, 
who, to my knowledge, were glad, by going to a foreign 
country, to escape being brought to the bar of a court of 
justice, in their own. 

“«They protected by your arms? They have nobly 
taken up arms for your defence, have exerted a valor, 
amidst their constant laborious industry, for the defence 
of a country whose frontier was drenched in blood, while 
its interior parts yielded all its little savings to your emo- 
lument. And, believe me—remember I this day told you 
so—that same spirit of freedom which actuated that people 
at first will accompany them still: but prudence forbids 
me to explain myself farther. God knows, I do not, at 
this time, speak from any motive of party heat; what I 
deliver are the genuine sentiments of my heart. However 
superior to me, in general knowledge and experience, the re- 
spectable body of this house may be, yet, I claim to know 
more of America than most of you, having seen and been 
conversant in that country. The people, I believe, are as 
truly loyal as any subjects the king has, but a people jealous 
of their liberties, and who will vindicate them, if ever they 
should be violated. But the subject is too delicate—I will 
say no more.’ 

“The Americans fulfilled the prediction of Col. Barre ; 
and what he knew, but left unuttered, in his speech, they 
have fully accomplished.” 
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ON ASTRONOMY. 
By a Member of the U. S. Naval Lyceum. 


Among all the branches of science within the compass of 
human acquirements, there are few that unite greater impor- 
tance and utility, than that which exhibits and explains the 
phenomena of the earth, our destined habitation, and more 
pleasure, than that which traces the evolutions of those im- 
mense orbs that decorate the heavens, and investigates the 
unerring laws by which they are regulated and governed ; 
for there is nothing which so much excites our attention and 
curiosity, which unites in itselfso much grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, and which produces so much sublimity and admira- 
tion, as the contemplation of those wonders which that im- 
mense vault, surrounding the habitation of man, exhibits to our 
view. 

It is in the heavens that the Creator has chiefly mani- 
fested his greatness and majesty. It is there that the Sove- 
reign Wisdom shines with the greatest lustre, and that the 
sublime ideas of order and harmony reign. In this immense 
host of celestial bodies, all is wonder and magnificence ; all 
is regularity and proportion ; all announce a power infinitely 
fertile in the production of existences, and infinitely wise in 
their arrangement and destination. 

Bt, this magnificent spectacle is not thus exposed to our 
constant view, to be the object only of idle admiration, or 
fruitless contemplation. It is in the heavens that we have 
found the means of arresting time in the rapidity of its 
course ; of regulating our seasons, and fixing those interest- 
ing epochs, from which the historian and chronologer date 
the most important events. The form, the extent, the exact 
position of the different parts of the earth, and its situation 
in the immense expanse, is attained only by the assistance 
of Astronomy. If we now traverse the ocean with so much 
security and skill, it is principally owing to this science, 
which has furnished the means of ascertaining our place, at 
any time, on this trackless element. Thus, by the interposi- 
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tion of the heavens, the most distant nations hold their cor- 
respondence ; extensive deserts, immense oceans, seas, and 
unknown countries are explored, and their riches trans- 
ported to other countries, destitute of these resources. Such 
are the obligations we have to this science ; such the bene- 
fits which it has conferred on society ; and such the services 
it has rendered the human mind. It claims a right to our 
esteem and respect, and no science is more worthy to 
engage our attention, or better calculated to occupy, and 
amuse our leisure moments. 

To trace the science of Astronomy to its origin, and 
point out the various alterations and improvements it has re- 
ceived, the long series of discoveries which it presents, and 
the illustrious authors who have contributed to them, would 
exceed the limits of this communication, and encroach too 
much on the valuable pages of the “ Naval Magazine.” 

Astronomy comprehends a knowledge of the distance 
and magnitude of the heavenly bodies, with their motions in 
their respective orbits ; and it also includes several of the 
phenomena of our own planet, the Earth, which, like the 
other planets, is supposed to perform its revolution round the 
sun. In developing the laws by which the various motions 
of the planets are governed, it is necessary first, to consider 
those physical principles, with which we are acquainted, by 
our observations on the operations of nature, on the surface 
of the earth; and secondly, to apply these established princi- 
ples to the facts which we observe, in contemplating the mo- 
tions of those bodies, which are beyond our reach. 

There is a wide distinction between hypothesis and facts ; 
and it must not be supposed, that because the astronomical 
predictions, founded upon the observation of certain facts 
are fulfilled, that therefore the astronomical hypothesis is 
true ; for our ancestors predicted occultations and eclipses, 
though their hypothesis was incorrect. Astronomy is dis- 
tinguished from other sciences, in consequence of its not be- 
ing susceptible of demonstration by experiment. We shall, 
therefore, have to depend, in a great measure, on analogy : 
a mode of reasoning which is almost exploded in the illustra- 
tion of physical science, but which must be admitted in As- 
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tronomy, because we cannot make direct experiments, on 
the objects comprehended, by this science. Men, in all 
ages, have been acquainted with the fact, that bodies fall to- 
wards the earth, and the cause of this constant effect has 
been called attraction. It was only by an extensive appli- 
cation of this well known fact, that Newton ascertained 
that the earth exercises a similar attraction on the moon. 
The reasoning by which he arrived at this conclusion was 
analogical, and it is to this species of evidence we must re- 
fer, in illustrating the great principles of Astronomy. 

Now, admitting the earth to be a planet, as we find that 
all the other planets are of a globular form, we have a right 
to conclude, by analogy, that the earth is globular also; par- 
ticularly, when we witness the occurrence of phenomena 
which must necessarily result, from its possessing such a 
form. 

One of the most universal of all the phenomena of the 
celestial bodies, is their diurnal motion through the heavens 
from east to west, and an attentive consideration of this 
fact ultimately leads to the conclusion, that the earth is glo- 
bular. If we suppose a globe to represent the earth, and 
that it is turned on its axis from W. to E., or in a direction 
contrary to that in which the stars appear to move, the eflect, 
to an observer on its surface, would be precisely the same ; 
for motion is merely a re/ative idea; and, if it were possible 
that a man should be the only body in the universe, he would 
be unconscious of motion, with whatever velocity he might 
be impelled through space. The heavenly bodies are seen 
to rise, constantly, on the eastern side of the meridian of any 
place, and to set on the opposite or western side of the 
heavens. 

They do not, however, revolve round the center of the 
earth, but round its axis, in circles parallel to the equator, 
and diminishing in magnitude from the equator to the poles, 
where they do not appear to have any revolution at all. 
This is one of the strongest arguments in support of the the 
ory, that the apparent diurnal motion of the heavenly bodies 
round the earth, is occasioned by the real motion of the lat- 
ter round its own axis once in every 24 hours. Besides, it 
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must be considered, that if the earth be immovable, all the 
celestial bodies (of which astronomers are acquainted with 
at least 80,000,000 larger than our o-vn planet,) must move 
round the earth with degrees of velocity beyond the reach of 
human conception, in order to complete their journey in so 
short a space of time: for instance, the moon must proceed 
at the rate of 1000 miles in every minute of time ; the sun 
must describe 400,000 miles in every minute, and the fixed 
stars, from their immeasurable distance, must revolve mil- 
ions of millions of times more rapidly than the sun—from all 
which improbabilities we are relieved by the simple hypo- 
thesis of the earth’s revolution upon its own axis. 

The planets Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, are known 
to revolve on their axes, by observations on the spots with 
which the surfaces are diversified. The revolution of Mer- 
cury has not been so distinctly ascertained, owing to its prox 
imity to the sun; and from the immense distance of Her- 
schell, no spots have yet been discovered on its disc; but it 
is supposed, by analogy, that they revolve on their axes as 
weil as the rest, and, as they are all of a globular form, the 
conclusion is that the earth resembles them, both in its sphe- 
rical form, and in its revolution on its own axis. 

It has been objected to this theory, that :f the earth were 
in rapid rotation on its axis, a ball thrown perpendicular 
into the air, would not fall into the hand of the person who 
threw it, but at some distance from him, because he must 
have been carried forward, by the motion of the earth, during 
its flight. To this it may be answered, that the motion of 
the person is communicated to the ball, which, therefore, de- 
scribes a curve during its elevation and descent; a fact 
which is proved by expert horsemen, who find no difficulty 
in catching a ball thrown up when they are at full speed. 
A body at a considerable height must, however, describe a 
circle proportionably larger than if it were upon the surface 
of the earth; and, as a further proof of the revolution of the 
earth, it has been found, by accurate experiment, that, owing 
to this circumstance, a ball dropped from a very high tower 
does not strike the ground, at a point exactly perpendicular 


to that, from which it fell. 
61 
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If, then, the revolution of the earth on its axis be ad- 
mitted, it will follow, as a natural consequence, that its 
figure is not exactly spherical ; for the earth being com- 
posed of an infinite number of particles, held together by 
their mutual attraction, will be acted upon by a contrary 
force when it is put in motion, which is called the centrifugal 
force. If, therefore, we suppose that the earth was made 
perfectly globular, the centrifugal force would cause it to 
become flattened at the poles. It may be said that the earth, 
from its solid nature, is not subject to the influence of such 
a force; but the earth is, in reality, sufficiently elastic to 
assume a spheroidal form, by the operation of the centrifugal 
force. There is no substance that is perfectly devoid of elas- 
ticity. Lead is the least elastic ; yet if two pieces of this metal 
strike against each other, they will rebound. The earth is sup- 
posed to be principally formed of granite, a substance much 
more elastic than lead, which is evident from its ready con- 
veyance of sound. 

The effect of the centrifugal force is strikingly exempli- 
fied by the planet Jupiter, which is the largest in the sys- 
tem, yet performs its diurnal revolution on its axis in the 
short space of 9h. 56m. As its motion is, therefore, much 
more rapid than that of the earth, the centrifugal force acts 
with greater power, and the difference between its polar 
and equatorial diameters is much greater. The same 
remark applies to the planet Saturn, which revolves on its 
axis in 10h. 16m., though it is a thousand times as large as 
the earth. The outer edge of the ring of Saturn revolves 
with a velocity of 90,000 feet in a second of time, and the 
position it assumes is such, as must, necessarily, result from 
the centrifugal force. 

In addition to these facts, which demonstrate the theory 
of the earth’s oblate spheroidal form, it has been ascertained, 
by actual measurement, that its equatorial exceeds its polar 
diameter by about thirty-six miles. 

But there is another point, of very considerable impor- 
tance, connected with the figure of the earth, and the centri- 
fugal force, produced by its revolution on its axis. At the 
equator, the surface of the earth revolves at the rate of a 
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thousand miles an hour ; but this velocity decreases from the 
equator to the poles. In the latitude of New-York, the velo- 
city of the earth’s revolution has greatly decreased, and at the 
poles it has no motion. Now, the weight of bodies is their ten- 
dency to fall towards the center of the earth by the influence of 
gravitation; and as the centrifugal force acts in direct op- 
position to the force of gravitation, it may naturally be ex- 
pected that at the equator, where the centrifugal force is the 
strongest, the weight of bodies will not be so great as in 
other parts of the earth. But there is a difficulty attached 
to the demonstration of this fact, because, if a pound of lead 
be weighed against any other substance at the pole, or in 
any high latitude, they would be in equipoise at the equator, 
because the weight of each would be equally diminished. 
This difficulty is, however, obviated by the pendulum, the 
oscillations of which are produced by its tendency to fall, 
like all other bodies, towards the center of the earth. The 
fall of the pendulum to the earth is prevented by the rod 
which supports it, and it, therefore, vibrates backwards and 
forwards. But if, by the force of gravitation, it oscillates 
with a given velocity in the latitude of New-York, it must 
be evident, that at the equator, where the centrifugal force, 
which opposes gravitation, operates with nearly double 
power, the pendulum will fall with a diminished force, and 
will oscillate more slowly, or make a less number of oscilla- 
tions in any given time, and must, therefore, be shortened, 
in order to keep correct time. This is found to be the case 
by actual experiment, and these accumulated facts amount 
to a demonstration of the revolution of the earth on its axis. 

From a calculation of the power of the centrifugal force, 
as compared with that of gravitation, we are enabled to 
ascertain the exact point at which the two forces would 
counterbalance each other ; and it appears, that if the earth 
revolved on its axis in 1 h. 24m. instead of 24h., the centri- 


fugal and gravitating forces would be in equilibrio at the 


equator, where bodies, under those circumstances, would 

weigh nothing; and if the velocity of the earth’s motion 

was further increased, they would fly off from its surface. 
Another phenomenon observable in the heavens, is the 
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apparent motion of the sun, from west to east, amongst the 
stars. If we notice any particular star exactly in the 
meridian, at ten o’clock at night for instance, when the sun 
is to the west of the star, and continue to watch the same 
star night after night, at the same hour, we shall find that its 
distance from the sun gradually decreases, till the latter 
hides it from our view; after which, it re-appears on the 
western side of the sun. This apparent motion of the sun 
through the heavens is completed in 365 d. 5h. 48 m. 48s., 
and it is, therefore, evident, either that the sun revolves 
round the earth in that period, or the earth round the sun. 
But the mass of the sun is 800,000 times as great as that of 
the earth, and the motion of the earth rovnd the sun is in 
perfect conformity with the simplicity of all the operations 
of nature, and it can be demonstrated, on mechanical prin- 
ciples, that it is impossible to make a larger body revolve 
round a smaller. 

The alternate succession of day and night, as well as the 
variety of seasons, depend entirely on the motions of the 
sarth. For, if the sun and the earth were perfectly at rest 
with respect to each other, it is evident that one-half of the 
earth would always be in the light, and the other part in 
darkness, as the sun can only enlighten one-half of its sur- 
face ata time. But, as the earth turns round its axis once 
in twenty-four hours, any particular place on its surface will 
pass through light and darkness alternately. As long as it 
continues in the enlightened hemisphere, it will be day at 
that place ; but while it passes through the opposite hemis- 
phere, it will be night. But, although the regular succession 
of day and night be occasioned by the diurnal revolution of 
the earth on its axis, yet this motion is not, of itself, suffi- 
cient to produce that variety in the lengths of days and nights, 
which the various places of the earth experience in the 
course of a year. 

For, snould it revolve on its axis, with one of its poles 
always pointed exactly to the sun, one half of the earth 
would be constantly in the light and the other half in dark- 
ness, notwithstanding its rotation. Again, if we suppose the 
earth to turn on its axis, with its equator directly pointed to 
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the sun, then the light would just reach both poles ; conse- 
quently all places would be in light and darkness alternately, 
and the days and nights would be exactly twelve hours each 
at every part of the globe. 

If either extremities of the earth’s axis, suppose the 
northern, were to make an acute angle with an imaginary 
line joining the center of the sun with any point of the earth’s 
equator, it would follow that the north pole, and a certain 
tract round it, would remain always in the light, notwith- 
standing the revolution of the earth on its axis. Even those 
places in the northern hemisphere, to which the sun appeared 
to rise and set, would have their days always longer than 
their nights; at the equator the days and nights would be 
equal; but in the southern hemisphere, the reverse would 
happen of that which would take place in the northern. For 
those places to which the sun appeared to rise and set would 
have their nights longer than their days ; and the south pole 
would be constantly in darkness, with a tract around it equal 
to that which was constantly in the light round the north 
pole. It is evident, also, that in this case the sun would be 
always on the north side of the equator, and vertical to a 
certain circle parallel to it, which would be as many de- 
grees from the equator, as the angle contained between the 
earth’s axis and the imaginary line wanted of a right angle. 

This last supposition is in some degree similar to what 
actually takes place in nature; for the axis of the earth 
makes an angle of 23 1-2 degrees, with a perpendicular to 
its orbit ; and, as the axis always remains parallel to itself, 
or points in the same direction, this angle must be constantly 
changing as the earth moves forward in its orbit. 

As the position of the poles of the earth, with respect to 
the sun, depends entirely on this angle, their position must 
always be changing; and, of course, every point on the 
earth’s surface must also alter its position with respect to the 
sun. About the 20th of March, when the sun, as seen from 
the earth, enters the sign Aries, the line supposed to join the 
centers of the earth and sun, is perpendicular to the earth’s 
axis; consequently, both poles are similarly situated with 
respect to the sun, as he is then directly over the equator, 
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and the days and nights are equal at every place on the 
globe. This time of the year is called the vernal equinox, 
because spring commences to the inhabitants of the northern 
hemisphere. 

After the 20th of March the sun appears to rise every 
day sensibly more to the northward than he did the day be- 
fore, to be more elevated at mid-day, and to continue longer 
above the horizon, till the 21st of June, which is the longest 
day at all places in the northern hemisphere. At this time 
the angle formed by the northern half of the earth’s axis, 
and the line joining the center of the earth and the sun is 
then the least, which is 66° 32’. The sun will then appear 
to touch the tropic of Cancer, and be vertical to all places 
23° 28’ north of the equator. This time of the year is called 
the summer solstice, because it is the middle of summer, and 
the sun seems to remain stationary for a few days. 

After the 21st of June, the angle joining the centers of 
the earth and sun gradually increases, and the sun appears 
to recede from the tropic of Cancer, in the same manner as 
he advanced to it, rising every day alittle farther to the south 
than he did the day before, till the 23rd of September, when 
the axis has a similar position to what it had on the 20th of 
March, being again at right angles to the line just men- 
tioned; consequently the days and nights are again equal 
all over the globe, which constitutes the autumnal equinox. 

The sun now appears to cross the equinoctial; and the 
south pole, which, during the last six months, was in the 
dark, begins to turn towards the sun; and precisely the 
same phenomena are exhibited to the southern hemisphere, 
as those already described in the case of the northern hemis- 
phere. On the 22d of December the sun appears to touch 
the tropic of Capricorn, and is vertical to all those places 
on the earth that are 23° 28’ south of the equator. The 
days are then longest at all places in the southern hemis- 
phere, but at the shortest in the northern. This time of the 
year is termed the winter solstice. 

From the tropic of Capricorn the sun appears to move 
forward, and to arrive at the equinoctial on the 20th of 
March. Thus, by a combination of the annual and diurnal 
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motions of the earth, with the parallelism of its axis, and the 
obliquity of its orbit to the plane of its equator, the various 
seasons are produced, and the same quantity of light and 
darkness, in the space of a year, are distributed to every re- 
gion of the globe. 

The particular temperature which distinguishes each of 
the seasons, at any particular place, is owing to a difference 
in the sun’s altitude, and the time of his continuing above the 
horizon at that place. In winter, the rays of the sun fall so 
obliquely, and the sun is such a short time above the hori- 
zon, that his influence in heating the earth is but very little, 
compared with what it is in summer. For at this season 
the sun is so much higher than in winter, that his rays not 
only fall more perpendicularly, but more of them fall on any 
given space ; and, as the day is also much longer than the 
night, the temperature of the earth and the surrounding at- 
mosphere must be much greater than in winter. 

Since the power of the sun is greater in heating the 
earth at any particular place when his rays fall most directly, 
and when the days are longest at that place, it may be asked, 
how does it happen that the heat is greatest about the end 
of July, when the sun is highest and the day longest about 
the 2lst of June. The reason of this may easily be dis- 
covered, by attending a little to the manner in which bodies 
are heated. The heat which the earth receives is not tran- 
sient, but is retained by it for some time. For, like other 
solid bodies, it receives heat and parts with it gradually. 
Now, as the earth continues to receive more heat in the day 
than it gives out in the night, for a considerable time after 
the 21st of June, its temperature will continue to increase, 
till the days and nights begin to approach to an equality. 
But this is not the case till the end of July at least; the 
earth goes on increasing in temperature, till about this time, 
when it is found to be much greater than about the 2Ist of 
June, though the sun is then higher at mid-day, and the day 
longer, than at any other time of the year, in the northern 
hemisphere. The heat in July would be still greater if the 
sun were at his mean distance from the earth; but this is 
not the case, for he is then at his greatest distance. How- 
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ever, the difference between his distance at this time and the 
mean distance being only one sixty-fourth part of the whole, 
it could not make a great alteration, in the heating power of 
the rays. But if it does operate in any degree in dimin- 
ishing the heat in the northern hemisphere in July, the same 
cause must operate in increasing the heat, but in a double 
degree, in the southern hemisphere in January. For the 
sun is then one sixty-fourth part nearer the earth than his 
mean distance; consequently, the heat must be greater in 
the southern hemisphere in January, than in the northern in 
July, all other circumstances being the same. ‘The effect of 
the direct influence of the sun is, however, greatly modified 
by the transportation of the temperature of one region into 
another, in consequence of that disturbance in the equili- 
brium of the atmosphere, which the action of the sun’s rays 


necessarily produce. 


[To be continued. } 


U. S. SHIP DELAWARE, IN 18383. 
By the Author of “ A Visit to the South Seas.” 
NO. III. 


“ The night was wondrous dark : deep swelling gusts 
And fitful stillness took the rule by turn, 
Whilst on our heads the black and heavy clouds 
Pour’d down in torrents.” 


Early, after the arrival of the Delaware at Cherbourg, 
Captain Ballard determined on a trip to Paris, before again 
putting to sea—a very grateful piece of intelligence to those, 
at least, who were to bear him company. 

The manner of leaving Cherbourg, in comraencing the 
journey, was entirely that of “ Hobson’s choice.” The whole 
town and province, so far as we could learn. afforded but 
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one mode of conveyance, the diligence, or governmental 
stage coach—the long, heavy, lumbering, and lumbered ma- 
chine described by every traveler in France ; and the scene, 
in its varied compartments of coupé, interieur, and rotund, 
of more of the comedy of real life, it is probable, than any 
other thing of the four-wheeled kind in Christendom. 

Four o'clock in the morning, now long before day- 
break, is the hour of departure; and the distance from 
the town, at which the ship was at anchor, made it necessary 
to sleep on shore the night previous to setting off. This we 
did, at the best inn of the place, “ the Hotel de Londres ”— 
answering, in the size of its apartments and other accommo- 
dations, excepting the table, which is excellent, to the tavern 
of an obscure village in the United States, or in England. 

A principal incident of the night, here, was a domestic 


fracas between the Jandlord, a little Frenchman of sixty, 


lean and shriveled—with a face the very counterpart of 
that given, by Washington Irving, to the village tailor in the 
Christmas orchestra at Bracebridge—and his wife, a bright- 
eyed and rosy cheeked English woman of twenty. Before 
the inmates of the house had all retired to rest, we were 
roused from the repose which we had sought at an early 
hour, in view of the travel of the morrow, by the dolorous 
outcries and lamentation of a female voice, intermingled 
with the passionate imprecations, and, evidently no gentle, 
corporeal chastisements of “ mine host.” At first, we sup- 
posed it to be the punishment of some underling of the 
kitchen ; but soon ascertained, from the servanis—half by 
word, and the rest by shrug and grimace—that to beat his 
wife was no unusual exercise of his marital rights, and the 
customary mode in which his fits of jealousy, well or ill 
founded, vented themselves. 

At sunset, when we bade adieu to our messmates and 
noble ship, the weather was uncommonly fine; but, on 
being aroused at half-past three the next morning, the pour- 
ing of torrents of rain and the peltings of the storm, 
against the windows and on the pavé, assured us of a 
change not less sudden than extreme; and to which, 
no doubt, was to be attributed, at least in a degree, 
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the impatience and ill humor which we afterwards expe- 
rienced, from the porters and runners of the coach office, 
who hastened to us every five minutes with a new assurance, 
that unless we were at the diligence—a quarter of a mile 
distant—at four o’clock to the moment, we should be left. 

This, however, it afterwards appeared, was a mere ruse 
to elicit the douceur of a franc or two to the conducteur, 
under the pretext of having waited for us. Had we under- 
stood it, at the time, we should have devised means to 
escape, at least, the scalded throats which most of us re- 
ceived, in attempting to swallow a hot cup of “ café au lait,” 
before rushing into the storm, each with a roll of bread in 
his hand—for we had Jearned that we were not to breakfast 
till two o’clock in the afternoon—to be eaten at more leisure 
than the circumstances of the case seemed then to allow. 

On ascertaining the state of the weather, we had dis- 
patched a messenger to know, whether the diligence could 
not be sent to take up so large a party, and thus prevent our 
becoming wet. The answer returned—even less civil in 
manner than in words—was, that “ this had been done, on 
the preceding morning, at the request of the lady of the am- 
bassador brought to France in the Delaware, but that it 
would not be done again for any body ;” and we, accord- 
ingly, made our way to the office through the tempest, and 
in impenetrable darkness, in the best manner we could. 

This, to some of our number, was but the beginning of 
discomfitures. At first, the party was to have consisted, 
besides our commander, of six or seven of the ward room 
officers only ; but, eventually, swelled to the goodly number 
of fourteen, including a half dozen of “ the young gentlemen,” 
as the midshipmen are usually styled. At the time seats | 
were engaged, the day previous, only ten had determined to 
go: the four others, afterwards added to the party, of course, 
trusted to accident, for places in the vehicle. 

From the first engagement of seats, I had chosen one out- 
side, on the top of the coach, for the greater advantage it af- 
forded of viewing the country ; but, without examining its 
promise of comfort, or calculating, particularly, the chances ‘ 
of the weather. ‘To the top, therefore, I clambered, followed 
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by four of my companions, for whom no places could be 
found below. 

Most of the diligences, on the principal routes of travel, 
have aseat behind the coachman’s box, for the accommodation 
of three persons and the conducteur. This, from its cover, and 
general resemblance to a cabriolet, is called by that name; 
and, in fine weather, is the most pleasant part of the car- 
riage. But this vehicle had nothing of the kind. An 
irregular surface of trunks and boxes, lashed on the top, 
and covered thinly with straw, formed the only seats, 
without any place for our feet, while a rough hood of 
raw-hide, supported by low hoops of iron, and strapped 
down at the sides, like the linen cover of a Dutch wagon in 
America, did not allow of an upright position, with our hats 
or caps on, even after we were seated. The space, too, thus 
formed, extended only a few feet backward—the whole after 
part being filled and crammed with luggage and freight 
of every description—even a set of wheels for a new dili- 
gence, at some other point of the line. 

On crawling into this hole, after having mounted some 
twelve or fourteen feet from the ground—glad to escape from 
the flooded street, the wrangling, contention, and noisy im- 
precation of agents, runners, porters, ostlers, and passengers 
below—much to our surprise, we found, by very unexpected, 
and not very ceremonious contact, that a part of it was, 
already, occupied, by a row of four Frenchmen, snugly 
stowed beyond the reach of the wind and rain in front. All 
that we could do, therefore, in the midst of the darkness, was 
to tumble down like pigs in a stye or dogs in a kennel, 
amidst a round of exclamations for the first half hour—* Oh! 
my good fellow, you are on my leg !” “ Whose elbow is that 
in my ribs?” * Man, your knee will break my back !” and 





the like; while every fresh blast of wind, as it drove the 
rain upon us, brought a new outcry from some quarter. 

But it was France—*/a belle France !”—in which we 
were, our route through Normandy, a province of fertility 
and beauty, famed in the annals of chivalry and romance, 
and we on our way to Paris; and we contrived to make 
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that which was, indeed, no matter of jest, a subject of plea- 
santry and amusement. 

Before the day dawned, we had gained the height of 
land, forming the level of the country—some three or four 
miles from Cherbourg—above the adjoining coast. The 
general landscape, here, is not dissimilar to that of many 
sections of England, in which hedge-rows form the bound- 
ary of the fields. These, interspersed with trees, lined the 
road on either side, and chequered the whole country with 
small inclosures. The tillage appears less perfect, however, 
and the cottages of the peasantry are less picturesque than 
those of the sister kingdom. They are of stone, and, in 
general, beautifully thatched; but, being of a dark color, are 
less enlivening to the landscape than the whitewash of Eng- 
land ; and the trailed vines, occasionally seen clustering over 
the doors and casements, are less ornamental and attractive 
to the eye, than the roses and woodbines, the jessamine and 
laburnum, so generally adorning the houses of the poor in 
the neighboring country. 

I do not recollect ever to have traveled an equal dis- 
tance, in any part of the world, as on the first day from 
Cherbourg, with evidences, on every hand, of such perfect 
equality in the circumstances and condition of the people. 
Except in the towns, we scarce saw a house which indicated 
greater wealth, or a higher style of life, than is presented in 
the establishment of a common farmer—differing, in this re- 
spect, as widely as possible, from every part of Great 
Britain, and scarce less from most sections of the United 
States. 

After an hour or two, much to our joy, the rain became 
less constant and violent ; the weather brightened; and the 
road began to be enlivened by numbers of the peasantry, turn- 
ing out in whole families, men, women, and children, with vari- 
ous productions, for a fair to be held in the neighborhood. 

The people are exceedingly healthful and hardy in their 
appearance ; not large in figure, but muscular and well 
formed, and apparently active, industrious, and regular in 
their habits. The females, though more brown in com- 
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plexion, are equally ruddy, and more rugged than those of 
the same class in England and America ; and share, with 
the other sex, in all the out-door labor of the cottage and 
farm-house. Indeed, during the reign of Bonaparte, the 
entire agriculture of the country, as we are told, was neces- 
sarily carried on by women, with the aid of old men unfit 
for military duty, and that of boys, the province being swept 
of its male population to fill the ranks of the army. In their 
gay holiday dresses of scarlet and blue, their short bodices, 
full skirts, widely spreading and stiffly starched caps of mus- 
lin, white as snow, they, now, gave a touch of the genuine 
picturesque to every group in which they were seen. 

Saint Lo, the capital of the department of Manche, long 
one of the most distinguished towns in Normandy, is the place 
at which the diligence stops for breakfast. We arrived there 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, having accomplished some 
sixty miles, in the ten hours from Cherbourg. The principal 
places passed by us, on the way, were Valognes and Caren- 
tan, both well built, antique towns of stone, the first having 
a population of six or seven, and the other three, thousand 
inhabitants. 

The approach to Saint Lo, by the descent of a hill, com- 
manding a rich and widely extended prospect over a fertile 
valley, with the town finely situate on an opposite acclivity, 
is beautiful in the extreme. 

I have seldom gazed on a more charming picture; or 
been more fascinated with the lightness, gracefulness, and 
symmetry of the Gothic and Saxon architecture, as exhibited 
in the towers and spires of the cathedral, and the church of 
the Holy Cross, springing loftily in the air from the central 
heights of the town. The whole came upon the sight so 
unexpectedly, and with features of such marked loveliness, 
as to give rise to the first impulse of enthusiasm | had yet 
known in France. I should have been delighted with 
a day here. It was the Briovero, or Bridge of the Vire— 
the river on which it is situated —of the Celts ; and received 
its present name from Saint Laudo, Bishop of Coutances, in 
the reign of Clovis. He was a native of the place, and is 
its patron saint ; and the inhabitants place great value upon 
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numerous relics of the holy man, including his bones, pre- 
served with great care, among the treasures of the Ca- 
thedral. 

It is not improbable that a physical cause, existing in 
ourselves at the moment, may have thrown more than a 
common charm over St. Lo. Not accustomed to so late 
an hour, as two o'clock, for a dejeuner a la fourchette, 
we were almost famished, after a travel of sixty miles, 
with no refreshment, except a mouthful of bread and coffee, 
for the preceding twenty hours; and would have hailed a 
far less beautiful spot with pleasure, at which we knew a 
keen appetite was to be appeased. 

Our expectations, in this respect, were far from being 
disappointed. ‘The breakfast served to us, on alighting, we 
all agreed in pronouncing the best entertainment, both in 
materials and cooking, to which we had ever sat down at a 
common table d’hote. From the soup, with which it was 
commenced, to the coffee, in which it ended—including 
boiled and roast, fish, flesh, and fowl, the choicest game of 
diflerent kinds, vegetables, pastry and dessert, brought on 
(with the exception of the last) smoking from the fire, in a 
succession of some ten or fifteen courses—it might well have 
answered for the banquet of a prince. 

From St. Lo to Caen, a distance of some thirty or forty 
miles, the country is more fertile than that through which 
we had previously passed. It is highly cultivated, and pre- 
sents, on much of the route, one wide extent of fruitful fields, 
embowering orchards, and rich pasture lands. The princi- 
pal town intervening is Bayeux. This contains twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and is distinguishable in the prospect, 
for many miles, by the loftiness and imposing proportions of 
the triple towers of its cathedral—a fine old Gothic edifice, 
with a magnificent portal, past which I regretted to be 
whirled, with scarce a glimpse of its dimensions and exter- 
nal workmanship. 

Caen is situated in an extensive valley, the gradual des- 
cent into which affords a wide view of the region of country 
encircling that ancient and noted city. Marked by nume- 
rous towers and public edifices, it makes a fine appearance 
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in the midst of a rich landscape, watered by the Odon and 
Orne, at the confluence of which two streams it stands, and, 
by the aid of the joint waters of which it communicates, by 
vessels of considerable tonnage, with the English Channel. 

The entrance to this city gave rise to more lively histo- 
ric associations, than that of any other place in the day’s 
travel; and our thoughts and feelings were, insensibly, 
hurried back to the time of William of Normandy, and 
the period of the Conquest, distinctively so called. 1t was 
from Caen, that the after king of England led his knights 
and troops to the conflict and triumph of the field of Hast- 
ings; and it is in Caen that his ashes, with those of his 
queen, Matilda, have now, for near eight hundred years, re- 
posed. We visited their tombs in the abbey church, a 
venerable pile built by that monarch ; and, from the turrets 
of its lofty towers, enjoyed a full view of the city—contain- 
ing a population of forty thousand—of the rich meadows, 
covered with herds, bounding it on the east, and of the entire 
surrounding country. 

Some remains of the walls, by which the city was once 
encompassed, and of the twenty towers by which they were 
surmounted, may still be traced ; but, the general aspect of 
the place is not that of great antiquity. 

It is not without its associations of interest, too, in the 
modern history of France. It is the birth-place of Males- 
herbes, so nobly and so affectingly distinguished in the tra- 
gedy which marked the end of the ill-fated Louis XVL ; 
and, from it, the beautiful, and, in worldly estimation, heroic 
Charlotte Corday set off for Paris, to plunge a poignard to 
the heart of the monster Marat—yielding herself a willing 
victim to death, for the achievement of a sineere, though 
criminal and unavailing act of patriotism. 

This city is, at present, highly distinguished for the in- 
telligence, public spirit, and enterprise of its inhabitants— 
for its numerous institutions of literature and science, its 
university, public library, botanical garden, and museum of 
natural history—and for an elevation of character, in its lead- 
ing residents, which is beneficially felt throughout the whole 
department of which it is the capital. 
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It is said, that, in style, there is but a step, between “ the 
sublime and the ridiculous.” The rule holds good, perhaps, 
in reference to subjects as well as words. If so, I may in 
some degree be giving an illustration of it, by taking 
leave of Caen, with the fact, that it is, and has for some 
years been, the residence of the noted “ Beau Brummell” 
of Prince Regent memory—who, in poverty and obscurity, 
cuts but a sorry figure as a lodger in the dirty inn at which 
we took supper. 

Those of our party occupying the top of the diligence, 
had thought our situation, on leaving Cherbourg, in the man- 
ner I have described, the ne p/us ultra of discomfort in tra- 
veling; but we were destined to experience, in our de- 
parture from Caen, a full proof of the contrary. 

Our arrangements of time made it necessary to pursue 
the journey, at ten o’clock, the same night. In the diligence 
to which we were transferred, there was a cabriolet, but the 
seats in it had all been secured previously to our arrival, 
and the only place left, for eight of our number, was a hole on 
the top between it, and the piles of freight and luggage behind. 

On learning this, our shipmates “ below” all volunteered to 
relieve us, by an exchange ; but, selfishness is not a promi- 
nent trait in the character of a sailor, and no one on the out- 
side would consent to the arrangement. But what a hor- 
rible night !—certainly the most so of any I ever experienced. 
And that not without sufficient cause. The conducteur or 
guard, an ill-tempered and uncivil fellow, would not allow 
the heavy leathern hood, covering the top, to be unloosened, 
even at the end where we were—under the pretext, that the 
luggage might get wet, though the weather was then bright 
and fair. It consequently was lashed over us, in a manner 
to add to the previous impossibility of lying down, or making 
change of position after taking our places, that even of sit- 
ting uprightly. The attitude of each was precisely that 
of a culprit in the stocks, with his head bent down upon 
his chest—and this, too, for the whole night! The air 
was confined and l.eated—every limb soon became cramped 











and aching—and, in the endurance, I could think only of 
the horrors of the black hole of Calcutta! 
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Sleep was out of the question, and we rolled on hour after 
hour—each of which seemed almost without end—through 
village and town, as we could distinguish by the sound, 
over hill and dale, with one feeling only in our hearts, and 
on our lips, “Oh! that it were morning, that we might once 
more see the blessed light of day, and breathe the pure at- 
mosphere of the heavens !” We thought, that the cover, so 
much our annoyance, would then, of course, be removed ; 
but, on making an application to the conducteur, to this effect, 
when the day first dawned, discovered, that it was not the 
rain he feared, so much as an exposure, for carrying an illegal 
number of passengers—for, to cap the climax of the affair, we 
were being smuggled !—Yes, four lieutenants, a surgeon’s 
mate, two midshipmen, and a chaplain of the Navy, being 
smuggled !—But—we were in “ France—la belle France !” 
and it was not every one of our number who could find 
language, were the spirit within him, to remonstrate even 
against this ! 

At eight o'clock, we were released from the “ durance 
vile” in which we had been kept for the ten hours preceding, 
by arriving at Evereux, a town built principally of wood, 
and beautifully situated in a small, deep valley, on the waters 
of the Iton. Those of us on the top were too much jaded 
and exhausted longer to resist the offers of an exchange ; 
and, after being refreshed by a cup of coffee and a breakfast 
of bread and eggs, we made the remainder of the journey in 
the “interieur.” 

The country through which we now, for several hours, 
passed, was widely different, in some of its most striking 
features, from the sections of Normandy over which we 
traveled, on first leaving Cherbourg. The hedge-row had 
entirely disappeared, not only from the road side, but the 
whole landscape ; and with it, all boundaries to the fields, 
and every visible distinction of separate proprietorship ; 
while the dwellings of the farmers and peasantry, in place 
of being scattered over the country, were seen only in 
closely crowded villages, at intervals of two or three miles, 
at a greater or less distance from the highway. 

63 
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This entire absence of fences of every kind imparis an 
unreclaimed and primitive aspect to the landscape, which, 
at first, notwithstanding the careful cultivation of the soil to 
be perceived on every hand, is not readily associated, by 
those unaccustomed to it, with the condition of one of the 
most ancient kingdoms in Europe. 

One consequence is the necessity of having herdsmen and 
shepherds to watch the cattle and sheep while grazing. The 
office of the first appears to be performed, generally, by fe- 
males, who, with knitting or distaff in their hands, were seen 
industriously at work, whether sitting on a bank by the way 
side, or slowly following the animals in their wanderings, at a 
distance from the road. Shepherds, too, with their sagacious 
and well trained dogs, a movable hut on wheels, for shelter 
near their flocks during the night or in inclement weather, 
and pales of a light, portable fence stacked together to be 
formed into folds at any place most convenient, became 
familiar objects in the same section of country. 

At Mantes, where we dined, we came first upon the 
waters of the Seine. This town has the appellative of “/a 
jolie,” from the general good taste of its buildings, and from 
the beauty of its situation on the river. It contains about 
three thousand inhabitants; and, like many other places in 
our route, is distinguished for its antique church-—La Notre 
Dame—built by Blanche of Castile, the mother of St. Louis: 
the same who gave to her son the wise and wholesome ad- 
vice, which it would have been well if the Crusader and all 
his descendants had followed, “ to value his Christian purity 
more than life, and to be assured, that whatever was op- 
pressive to the people, could never be glorious to the prince !” 

Travelers by the diligence eat at a table d’hote, and ina 
style of republicanism not found, even in many parts of the 
United States ; masters, mistresses, and servants, conducteur 
and all, being seated, sans ceremonie, beside one another. 
The front compartment of the vehicle, called the “coupé”— 
having one seat for three persons, with glass windows in 
front, and over the doors, and answering very well, in all its 
arrangements for comfort, to a common post-chaise in Eng- 
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land—was occupied by a French countess, a fine looking 
woman of middle age, a pretty and modest daughter of six- 
teen, and a duenna or nurse. 

The domestic was the eldest of the three; and, in the 
treatment she received from the lady and her daughter, we 
had a pleasing illustration of the kindness and confidence 
existing between persons holding this relation to each other, 
in the higher classes in France. Without any compromise 
of dignity on the one side, or assumption of equality on the 
other, there was a manifestation of regard to the feelings of 
the dependent. and of attention to the wishes and comfort of 
the superior, which alone can render the connection between 
the serving and the served, a happiness to both. On alight- 
ing, the countess not only waited to see the nurse, as well as 
her daughter, safely down, but also gave her hand and arm 
in support ; and at table, took care that she should be served, 
equally with herself, to the choicest dishes of the repast. 

Within a mile of Mantes, if I recollect aright, we came 
suddenly, and for a first time, upon the region of the grape, 
as a principal growth. The afternoon was exceedingly 
fine, with a bright sun and beautiful sky. The autumnal 
tints had already cast their richness upon the foliage of the 
trees and vineyards, and I have seldom been more vividly 
impressed with the loveliness of nature than as now ex- 
hibited to us in the sloping, vine-clad hills, of the valley of 
the Seine, and in the river sweeping widely and placidly 
through a richly cultivated interval ground, with numerous 
well built and comfortable villages studding its shores and 
scattered over the landscape—each marked by a chateau, 
spacious and substantial, but neither expensive nor particu- 
larly ornamental in architecture. 

Whether, from an unconscious association of the deport- 
ment of our traveling companion towards her domestic, or 
other cause, I was most happily struck with, what appeared 
to me, the character of the aristocracy here, judging from 
the evidences around us, in relation to their dependents and 
the peasantry in the vicinity. The villages are all close be- 
neath the wings, as it were, of the chateaux; and, I could not 
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help fancying, that the connection between the great house and 
the surrounding population, must be fostering and patriarchal, 
in place of being, as too often is the case, oppressive and un- 
just — thus securing to society the legitimate and proper uses 
of all aristocracy, whether of money or blood, hereditary or 
incidental, in an example in character, of virtue, intelligence, 
and all that is praiseworthy, and a patronage in person, of 
every object and device calculated to promote the temporal 
happiness and eternal good of man. 

Shortly after feasting upon a prospect of peculiar magnifi- 
cence and beauty, from the top of a hill immediately above 
the Seine, we passed the castle of Rosney, an extensive and 
antique chateau of brick, reminding me, in some of its fea- 
tures, of Holland House at Kensington. It is celebrated as 
the birth-place and favorite country residence of Sully, and 
is, at present, the property of the Duchess de Berri. A sec- 
tion of the grounds, laid out in the English, or, more properly 
speaking, Italian, style—for the present style of English 
landscape gardening was, [ believe, derived from Italy—is 
beautiful, but the rest too stiff and formal, with too many 
straight lines to please the eye of taste. 

Much to our regret, the night gathered around us before 
entering the town of St. Germain, while still some twenty 
miles from Paris. In passing through the forest of that 
name, which occupies an extent of some sixteen thousand 
acres, an unexpected novelty was presented to us in the 
scenery. It required but little fancy to imagine ourselves in 
some section of our own country, still heavily covered with 
primeval timber ; particularly at one point, where some dozen 
or twenty woodmen were engaged in felling enormous 
trees, with all the imagery around them, in temporary huts 
erected for themselves and families, the curling smoke of a 
fire just kindled in the open air, in preparation for the even- 
ing repast, the tinkling of a cow-bell from the solitudes 
around, &c., &c., characterizing the first settlement of a 
company ef pioneers in the wilds of America. 

Our approach to the capital was by the “ Bois Boulogne,” 
the triumphal areh “de I’Etoile,” the “ Champs Elyseés,” 
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and the garden of the “ Twileries’—the most imposing of 
its entrances, but, unfortunately, from the darkness of the 
night, we lost much of the magnificence of these objects ; 
and, after passing them, with occasional glimpses of their 
beauty and splendor, were so whirled about, through nar- 
row and crooked streets, for half an hour before reaching 
the general depot of the diligences, and being eventually re- 
ceived at midnight into the court of the Hotel Montmorency, 
that, for days afterwards, I was unable fully to regain the 
points of compass, or disentangle, in my mind, the geography 
of the city. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE GULF STREAM. 


It is well known to our readers, that there is a current, 
usually denominated the Gulf Stream, which extends along 
the whole coast of the United States, at a greater or less 
distance from the land, from Cape Florida to the shoals of 
Nantucket and St. George’s bank. This current issues from 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from this circumstance it receives 
its name. 

The cause of the current—which was once supposed to 
be owing to the Mississippi and numerous other large rivers, 
which empty into the Gulf of Mexico—is now well under- 
stood. It is undoubtedly owing to the trade winds, which 
blowing continually from the eastward, in the tropical 
climates of the Atlantic, propels a vast body of water to- 
wards the coast of the Brazils and the West India Islands. 
This enters the Caribbean sea, and is forced along the shores 
of Caraccas, Carthagena, &c., into the Bay of Honduras, 
from whence its only outlet is by the narrow strait between 
Cape Catouche on the continent, and Cape St. Antonio, on 
the Island of Cuba. It here enters the Gulf of Mexico, 
where it meets the waters of the rivers, mingles with them, 
and takes a direction to the eastward, until it strikes the 
Bahama banks, which, with the strong current constantly 
setting through the old Bahama Channel, diverts its course 
to the northward—reducing the stream to a narrow com- 
pass, not exceeding forty miles—and increasing its velocity 


in proportion. 

As the Gulf Stream extends to the northward, its width 
gradually becomes greater. Ot! Charleston, it is probably 
sixty miles in width—off Hatteras, ninety miles—and off the 
Capes of Virginia, from a hundred to a hundred and twenty 
miles. After striking the shoals which form the southern 
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boundaries of the waters in Massachusetts Bay and the 
Bay of Fundy, it proceeds to the eastward, in a direction 
to the southward of the Bank of Newfoundland, and in- 
sensibly loses its velocity and the warm temperature, which 
it had acquired in the tropical climates, and becomes finally 
merged in the waters of the northern Atlantic. 

The velocity and width of the Gulf Stream are by no means 
uniform, but vary with circumstances. A strong north-east 
wind, by compressing the stream into a narrow compass, 
has the effect of increasing its velocity. Off Cape St. Anto- 
nio, the current varies from two to four knots, and, generally, 
is most powerful, during the prevalence of a heavy norther. 
This is accounted for, by supposing that, at such times, the 
water is driven with great violence through the Windward, 
Mona, and Sail-rock passages, into the Caribbean sea, and 
swells the current which is forced along the shores of the 
continent, thus adding very considerably to the body of 
water in the Bay of Honduras, which consequently pours 
itself with great force through the outlet to windward, by 
Cape St. Antonio. The usual velocity of the stream, be- 
tween the coast of Florida and the Bahama banks, is from 
two and a half to three knots. It does not vary materially 
from this rate until it passes Cape Hatteras, when its velo- 
city sensibly diminishes, and to the southward of the Bank 
of Newfoundland, it is hardly perceptible—although there is 
reason to believe, that a vessel will be considerably influenced 
by the current of the Gulf Stream, until to the eastward of 
the Azores. 

The rates of the current off the Florida shore sometimes 
exceed four knots, especially when the wind blows strongly 
to the north-east; and, we have proceeded from Matanzas to 
Charleston, 8. C., without having experienced any northerly 
current during the passage. It is this uncertainty respect- 
ing the velocity of the current of the Gulf Stream, which 
adds to the dangers of the navigation of these seas. A navi- 
gator, however expert, should not trust much to his calcula- 
tions. A chronometer is of great service, as it will at times 
indicate the exact situation of the ship; but in the night, or 
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in cloudy weather, a vigilant navigator will place his sole 
reliance on a sharp look-out. 

It is fortunate in these seas, that in shoal water, the white 
coral sand on the bottom communicates such a milky ap- 
pearance to the water, that the moment a vessel strikes 
soundings, the circumstance may be known, provided the 
officers are not negligent of their duty. But after ascertain- 
ing that the ship is in shoal water, it requires great circum- 
spection on the part of the master, to extricate himself from 
his difficulty—-it being oftentimes impossible for him to know 
whether his ship is on the dangerous shoals off the coast of 
Florida, or on the Bahama banks, and in the vicinity of 
sunken reefs and rocks. In this dilemma, an erroneous de- 
cision will inevitably cause the loss of a vessel; and it is not 
unfrequently the case, that, by attempting to get into the 
Gulf Stream, the unfortunate navigator becomes, inextricably, 
entangled among the shoals or reefs which abound in that 
vicinity. Asa general rule, whenever a vessel is discovered 
in the night to be in shoai water, she should be brought to 
anchor immediately ; and daylight will disclose the extent 
of the danger. 

Some years ago, a vessel sailed from New Orleans bound 
to a port in New England. The captain was not remark- 
able for his skill in navigation, but on leaving the Balize, he 
steered to the southward and eastward, until, by making 
what he conceived a fair allowance for the current, he 
judged himself to be between the coast of Cuba and the 
Florida shore. He in vain looked out for the land—but the 
weather being somewhat hazy, was, as he conceived, the 
cause of its not being visible. After he had, as he imagined, 
passed Carysfort reef, he hauled up to the northward, and 
in three days afterwards, when he was congratulating him- 
self on a prospect of a short passage, he saw the land ahead, 
and on his starboard-bow! It is impossible to conceive 
the consternation of this poor man ; and it was not until after 
a good deal of reflection, and examination of charts, that he 
found to his great morification, that, so far from being in 
the Gulf Stream and well advanced on his passage, he was 
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still in the Gulf of Mexico,in Apalache Bay, about two days 
sail from the entrance of the Mississippi! A circumstance 
similar to this has occurred more than once. 

Capt. N , one of the most prudent and skilful navi- 
gators belonging to Boston, sailed from this port. some years 
since, in a deeply laden ship, bound to Cuba. After enter- 
ing the Gulf Stream through the Providence channel, pass- 
ing the Isaacs towards evening, the easterly wind died 
away—and it is probable that the ship was drifted some 
miles to the northward by the current. Towards midnight, 
however, a fresh breeze sprung up from the northward, 
and the ship wended her way bravely onward, as it was 
thought, through the center of the Gulf Stream. But, about 
half past three o’clock, in the morning, the water was ob- 
served to be of a milky whiteness ; the lead was thrown over- 
board, and it was found that there were only four and a 
half fathoms of water. 

The ship was then proceeding along at the rate of seven 
or eight knots—the sails were immediately clewed up, the 
ship brought to the wind, and an anchor let go. At day- 
light, the water was shoal in every direction, as far as the 
eye could reach, and to the westward appeared a long range 
of low islands, with hummocks and trees. This was, of 
course, supposed to be the Florida shore. Before deciding 
on what course to pursue, Capt. N., very properly, took his 
glass and ascended to the top-gallant-mast head. By the 
appearances, he was confirmed in his opinion that he was on 
the coast of Florida, and was on the point of giving orders 
to get the anchor, and steer 1o the eastward for deeper wa- 
ter, when he fortunately saw to the westward, what ap- 
peared to be a ship looming over the land! His spy-glass 
soon convinced him that this was the case. He instantly 
comprehended the true nature of his situation—the current 
setting very strongly to the northward. during the night, 
had taken the ship on the starboard bow, which had thus 
ran on the Bahama Bank, between the Great Isaac and the 
Bemini Islands! The land seen to the westward were 
those islands and the numerous «ther keys, which line the 
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eastern edge of the Great Bahama. The ship was easily 
extricated, after her position was known. 

The Gulf Stream has long been noted as the place of 
heavy squalls, thunder storms, waterspouts, and a turbulent 
sea; this is, in a great measure, owing tothe difference of 
temperature, between the water and the air in the Gulf 
Stream, and in the immediate vicinity, or on soundings. 
The weather is undoubtedly much more boisterous in the 
Gulf Stream, than on any other part of our coast, and acci- 
dents to our shipping more frequently occur there than in 
any other part of the Atlantic. The temperature of the 
water in the Gulf Stream, and on other parts of our coast, 
as well as in the middle of the Atlantic ocean, will furnish 
abundant material for another article—Courier and En- 
quirer. (From the Boston Mercantile Journal.) 


_—_—- 


To the Ed tor of the Courier and Enquirer. 


Sir—In a late number of your paper, you published an 
article upon “ The Gulf Stream,” and intimated that at some 
future time the subject would be continued. 

On looking over an old sea journal, kept many years 
since by the writer of this communication, and who was a 
passenger in the ship, I find recorded an account of a re- 
markable phenomenon which appeared on the northern edge 
of the Gulf Stream, which will always be remembered 
with lively interest. You are at liberty to publish it, if you 
think proper. 

Respectfully your ob’t servant, E. C. 


“ December 27th, 1808. 


“ The wind, for the last two or three days, had been 
blowing very strong from N.N.W. We had known our- 
selves, for all the fore part of the day, to be in the Gulf 
Stream, which was running very rapidly to the north- 
ward and eastward. At noon, lat. 35° 8’ N. long. 75° 2’ W. 
it became calm, and the water was all in whirls. In the 
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afternoon the wind sprung up at S.W. At 4 o'clock 
P.M., a man from the mast-head sung out ‘Breakers! A 
word that always startles a sailor, and instantly the inquiry 
was made,‘ where away?’ He said ‘all along the north- 
ward, on both bows, as far as can be seen.’ 

“ The spy-glass was taken up into the fore-top, and, as 
far as the eye could reach, in a northerly direction, the whole 
horizon was one continued breaker. The next inquiry was, 
what was to be done. The breakers were about 5 miles off ; 
but, if there were danger in going into them, we were near 
enough. The ship was kept away, and we ran along about 
two miles, without finding any appearance of an opening. 
A bucket of water was drawn up, and, from its warmth, we 
ascertained that we were yet in the stream. The captain 
was about ordering the ship hove too, and the yaw] lowered 
to make further examination, by a nearer approach, when I 
suggested to him the cause of the phenomenon, and assured 
him that there could be no danger, in steering the ship, di- 
rectly, through the breakers. He assented to my pro- 
posal, and the ship was again luffed up, and kept on her 
course. 

“As she approached the line of foam, every soul on 
board stood, with breathless anxiety, awaiting the result. 
It certainly was a very novel thing, for nautical men, to 
steer a ship at sea, right into a surf of breakers. The hal- 
yards, sheets and braces being properly manned, and every 
thing in readiness, the helmsman was ordered to mind his 
helm and keep her steady, and the anxiety of the moment 
continually increased, till the bows of the ship plunged into 
the breakers. At this time the roaring of the surf was so loud, 
that a man’s voice could scarcely be heard, and the ship 
pitched forward as if coming off a heavy sea. She imme- 
diately luffed up into the wind; and, notwithstanding the 
helm was put hard aweather, she would not fall off till the 
mizen-topsail was shivered, and the jib and fore-staysail 
sheets were hauled to the windward. 

“ We had now crossed the line of breakers, and I im- 
proved a passing instant, in surveying the scene. It was 
grand and beautiful. The water was pouring over the edge 
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of the cataract in the same manner it would over a dam two 
feet high in a river, and all the water, for three or four rods 
on each side, was in foam, whirl, and great agitation. We 
soon drew away from the scene; another bucket of water 
was drawn up, which, from its coldness, indicated that we 
had passed out of the stream ; and, in a short time, we found 
ourselves rolling and tumbling about in the old sea, occa- 
sioned by the late hard gales from the northward. 

“T shall give the following, as an explanation of this 
phenomenon. The wind, for the last three or four days, had 
been blowing very strongly from N. N.W.., or directly across 
the Gulf Stream, which had, probably, narrowed its width 
nearly one half, by forcing its northern edge to the south- 
ward, and, as it contracted in width, it must, of course, in- 
crease in velocity. By the wind suddenly changing to the 
S.W., while we were on its northern edge, the stream, at the 
time we passed out of it, had not had time to widen itself to 
its usual bounds, and the continual pressure of the water from 
behind, had so swelled it, that it was like a river in a freshet, 
overflowing its banks. The reason why the ship luffed up 
into the wind was, that her bows, as soon as they shot out 
of the stream, became released from the pressure of the cur- 
rent, and were taken upon the opposite side by the eddy or 
counter current, while the pressure upon the stern continued 
the same, till she shot out of the stream, and then she was left 
in the wind with her headway destroyed; and she would, 
probably, have gone about, on the other tack, if the proper 
measures had not been taken to prevent it. The coldness 
of the water, and the roll of the sea immediately subsequent 
to her passing the breakers, are further proofs of the cor- 
rectness of this position. 

“Such a spectacle is very rarely presented to nautical 
men, and, among the many with whom I have conversed on 
the subject, I have met with only one who had ever seen 
any thing of the kind. It is here related, so that if it should 
again be observed, it might quiet the minds of such beholders 
as may chance to see this narration, who might, otherwise, 
be much alarmed.”—Courier and Enquirer. 
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To the Editor of the Naval Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror.—Meeting with the inclosed article in the 
Gazette of Port Mahon, (whose motto was “ Constitucion 0 
Muerte,”) on one of those dull winter evenings, often spent 
there in idleness or dissipation—I was much pleased with 
the animated portrait which the glowing pen of friendship 
had drawn. Admiring the heroic devotedness of the worthy 
subject of the notice, and having also received some polite 
attentions from the learned and venerable writer, | was 
induced to translate it into English, and to preserve it 
for future reference. Should you deem it deserving of a 
page in the miscellaneous department of your Magazine, 
you have leave to insert it. 

Don Manuel Rodriguez, the author, was, at the time of 
writing it, surgeon major of the principal hospital of Ma- 
hon, and soon afterwards appointed by the Cortes surgeon- 
in-chief of the Spanish army, at Cadiz. 

In 1820, he published a learned and eloquent “ Polemic 
Letter,” of 58 octavo pages, addressed to the editor of the 
famous “ Dictionary of the Medical Sciences,” at Paris, in 
refutation of an article in the supplement of that great 
work, derogatory to the character of Spanish military medi- 
cine and surgery ; for which he received the highest compli- 
ments from the said editor, who apologized for the defects 
of the article in question, thanked him for the information 
his letter contained, and solicited his able co-operation in 
the future volumes of the work. 

A Member or Tue Nava Lyceum. 
New-York, Aug. 10th, 1836. 


NECROLOGIC NOTICE OF AN EMINENT SPANISH 
MILITARY PHYSICIAN. 


The death of the military physician, Don Antonio de 
Almodovar, which occurred in Palma, Majorca, on the 16th 
ultimo, at the age of 64 years, is an event afflicting to hu- 
manity, to the country, and to the medical profession, since, 
in this one man, they have sustained the loss of an indefa- 
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tigable philanthropist, a decided patriot, and a learned, ele- 
gant, and practical professor. 

Engaged from his childhood in the cultivation of the 
natural sciences, and particularly that of medicine, it was 
the constant purpose of the whole of his useful life, to fulfil 
the great views and expectations of society, in regard to the 
professors of the healing art. His distinguished social vir- 
tues, the probity of his conduct, and a morality without 
blemish, would have sufficed to have rendered citizen Almo- 
dovar estimable, had not other qualities of a much higher 
nature, elevated him to the first consideration as a military 
physician, as a member of the council of health, and as 
president of the medical sub-delegation of the Balearic 
Islands. 

Scarcely had his labors commenced in the military 
hospitals in the war of 1793, when the mind of this distin- 
guished physician, intently occupied in considering every 
circumstance which contributes to the destruction of the sol- 
dier’s life in time of war, was more particularly directed to 
the police and salubrity of sick quarters, of camps, sieges, 
marches, and bivouacs; tracing thither the origin of typhus 
fevers, dysenteries, scurvies—investigating the history of 
these ; pointing out their preventives and methods of treat- 
ment, of which he so well knew how to avail himself, for the 
benefit of warriors, until his death, as well in the different 
military hospitals, in which he was successively employed, 
as physician in chief, consulting physician, and governor, as 
also in the field and in garrison ; in which situations his zeal 
was always remarked, his skill celebrated, and his humanity 
extolled. 

The sanitory branch was the part of the public Hygiene, 
in which Almodovar was most highly distinguished, to which 
his application was the most intensely directed, and in which 
his enthusiasm soared the highest, as exemplified in the late 
contagion: ; not only in proposing means and regulations 
for the preservation of Palma, and the whole island of Ma- 
jorca, in the years 1804, 1820, and 1821, as intendant of 
health, and inspector of epidemics ; but also, in the two latter 
periods, and especially the last, in which the epidemic was 
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more general and fatal, as a medical practitioner, and an 
ardent philanthropist, leaving nething to be desired. 

The address which he delivered to his professional asso- 
ciates, to animate them to assist those who were attacked 
by the plague, in the filthy lazaretto of Cal-Ardiaca, will 
afford a better idea of my friend’s ardor, in those calamitous 
circumstances, than any description of mine can give. 

“ My sons,” said he, “ this infected lazaretto is the work- 
shop in which we are about to fabricate the ladder on which 
to ascend to glory; here agonizing humanity is about to 
triumph through the order of our philanthropy, and we must 
not consent to lose an inch of ground, by the abandonment 
of our posts. We shall not leave this mournful ed:fice with- 
out being crowned, either with laurels or with thorns. What 
more noble than to die for one’s country? Let us, then, 
hasten to meet death in saving the lives of our fellow citi- 
zens, and leave it written in characters of blood, that, as 
physicians, we know how to live with honor, and to die with 
glory.” 

In these brief expressions, are seen painted Doctor Almo- 
dovar’s greatness of soul, his integrity of character in emer- 
gencies, his enthusiasm in the cause of humanity, and that 
love of posthumous fame, to which heroes aspire. 

It was not merely in these situations that the deceased 
Almodovar rendered himself celebrated; he, likewise, de- 
serves much from his country, not only for his careful atten- 
tion in the gratuitous instruction of the young men designed 
for the medical profession, as founder and governor of the 
clinical school at Palma, but also for having devoted him- 
self to the correction of abuses prevailing in the practice of 
medicine in the three islands, in the capacity of president 
of the sub-delegation of this faculty in their capital. 

The fact, that many irregular practitioners had intro- 
duced themselves into Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, is well 
known, as also the contraventions which have followed, and 
are still following, through custom and toleration ; and, in 
fine, the effrontery, insolence, and publicity, with which 
ignorant and ambitious characters have arrogated to them- 
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selves perfection, in the difficult and hazardous exercise of 
the most abstruse of the sciences, thereby trampling on the 
laws both human and divine, and the rights of august and 
ever to be respected humanity. 

Doctor Almodovar was a scourge to these domestic 
enemies: and it is easy to perceive, what firmness, talent, 
and zeal were necessary to manage such an undertaking, 
and what persecutions, struggles, and enemies he would 
have to encounter. Tv the unworthy, he was inexorable : 
when the rights of humanity and his profession were at stake, 
he compromised with no one, and suffered no fear to deter 
him, nor obstacle to arrest his course. Superior, in this 
respect, to all human considerations. provided his efforts 
conduced to the good of society; and to the promotion of 
obedience to the laws, difficulties, privations, and even 
poverty were deemed by him of slight account. 

He died poor, | ecause it is impossible for him to be rich, 
who does not flatter the passions, nor compound with the 
views of mankind; and because the man, who is entirely 
devoted to the service of the public, cannot thrive, if that 
public is ungrateful to him. It is with distinguished phy- 
sicians, as with eminent painters: while they are living, they 
barely subsist, and when they require nothing, their ap- 
plauses resound, and their works are sought after. 

To the printed works of the deceased Almodovar, would 
to heaven that his manuscripts might be added; which, 
coming from a pen so eloquent as his, and being the fruit of 
so long and brilliant a practice, would, doubtless, prove an 
ornament to our medical literature. 

This great physician was possessed of as much candor 
as knowledge and disinterestedness, and was a true bene- 
factor of humanity, a lover of his art, zealous in his duty, an 
elegant, practical, and judicious writer, and an ardent con- 


stitutionalist. 

His stature exceeded the medium height; his body was 
corpulent; his face full, ruddy, and animated; his hair 
grey ; his actions prompt; his voice clear and sonorous ; 
his discourse chaste ; his soul noble and ardent—behold the 
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true but painful picture of what Don Antonio Almodovar 
was, and in which may be seen the loss that has been sus- 
tained by his bereaved wife, vy his amiable son, and by the 
friend of the family— 

Manvev Roprievez. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER, 


Recently received from Turis by a Member of the Naval Lyceum, 
dated April 13th, 1836. 

I saw, with feelings of deep regret, an account of the 
awful conflagration in New-York, which must have involved 
thousands in ruin; and have subsequently learnt, with plea- 
sure, that our philanthropic countrymen lost no time in 
meliorating the sufferings of the poorer class involved in 
this unhappy event. 

The fortitude with which the mercantile part of the 
community, who were the principal sufferers, met the ca- 
lamity, and the zeal with which they immediately recom- 
menced their labors, have been a subject of eulogium in the 
European gazettes. Little time, I presume, will be lost in 
effacing every appearance of this terrible fire ; and, doubt- 
less, an improvement in the appearance of the city will be 
the result. Fires appear, to me, to be much more frequent 
in New-York, than at Constantinople—where nothing can 
exceed the combustible nature of the materials with which 
their hovels are constructed. 

I am happy to inform you, that our apprehensions re- 
specting the cholera have subsided. It approached within a 
very short distance of the city, and carried off from 1000 to 
1500 Arabs ; but, by the last accounts, it has disappeared 
from every part of the Regency. I feel greatly indebted to 
you for your directions as to its treatment. 1 trust we shall 
escape it, as its ravages in Tunis would, there is too much 
reason to fear, be horrible. 


65 
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LETTER AN» DONATION 
To the Naval Lyceum, by Commodore Patterson. 


U. S. Navy Yard, Wasntnaron, 
August 16th, 1836. § 


Sir, 

By the Packet Schooner, Washington, I have shipped two 
boxes containing articles for the Naval Lyceum, and an 
ancient Egyptian tomb-stone, which I have great pleasure 
in presenting to the Lyceum. 

The fossil remains of bones were taken from a lime- 
stone cave, only two miles from the city of Palermo, where 
remain large quantities of animal bones, so firmly embedded 
in the stone, that they cannot be extracted without being 
broken into small pieces; those sent were taken from it, 
when first discovered, about two years ago. In the same 
box are fossil shells found about ten miles from Palermo, at 
a considerable elevation above the sea; the larger one will 
be found of the same species with a live shell, obtained at 
Malta, and sent in the other case ; those from Mount Leba- 
non, I picked up myself, at an elevation of at least 7000 feet 
above the sea. I have been assured of a complete collection 
from thence, which I intend for the Lyceum. 

[ have a number of shells from the Red Sea; but mostly 
dead shells, and of species which I think the Lyceum already 
possesses. I have sent specimens of the red or prickly oyster 
from Mahon and the Red Sea, to exhibit their strict simi- 
larity, except that the latter has a colored border round the 
edge internally. 

The specimens of crystalized sulphur and strontian, are 
from the south side of Sicily; the former from the neighbor- 
hood of the ancient city of Lilybceum, and the latter from 
that of Gergenti. 

I send petrifactions from Lake Tartarus, on the road 
from Rome to Tivoli, and from a branch of the river “ Sele,” 
which passed through Paestum; which, from their great 
similarity, show the properties of the two waters to be 
the same. 


The three specimens of quicksilver, from the mines of 
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Idria, were obtained for me, at the mines, by the Rev. Geo. 
Jones, chaplain U. S. Navy. 

The tomb-stone—to be considered on deposit—was pre- 
sented to me in Egypt, by the person who obtained it from 
Thebes, and may be some four thousand years old, or more. 
The specimens of Sicilian agates are all the varieties I could 
find, and correspond more with my limited purse, than my 
wishes. 

With the hope that these few articles may prove accept- 
able to the Lyceum, which I sincerely wish may succeed 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of its original 
founders, to whose exertions and public spirit we owe this 
valuable institution, and for which they merit the thanks of 
the Navy, 

I am, very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
Dan. T. Parrerson, U.S. Navy. 


Crartes O. Hanpy, Esq, 
Cor. Sec. U. S. Naval Lyceum, 
New-York. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The command of the exploring expedition, authorized by 
Congress, has been tendered to Captain T. Ap Catesby 
Jones, and accepted by him. The frigate Macedonian, now 
repairing at Norfolk, is to be the principal vessel. 

Two brigs, of 230 tons each, are now building at the 
Navy Yard, at Charlestown, Massachusetts ; and a schooner, 
of 120 tons, at the Navy Yard, at Brooklyn, New-York, for 
the exploring expedition. These vessels are to be built in 
the most substantial manner, and are to be completed with 
all practicable dispatch. 

Under the Act of Congress, for the gradual improvement 
of the Navy, approved March 3d, 1827, which authorizes 
the President of the United States “to cause the Navy 
Yards of the United States to be thoroughly examined, and 
plans, to be prepared and sanctioned by the President, for 
the improvement of the same, and the preservation of the 
public property therein,” Commodores Charles Stewart and 
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A. J. Dallas, and Captain W. Compton Bolton, have been 
appointed commissioners, to make the necessary examination 
at the Navy Yard at Pensacola. 

Commodore Stewart took passage, for this purpose, in 
the U. S. ship Natchez, which sailed from New-York, on 
the 4th of August, for Pensacola. 

Lieut. Charles Wilkes, of the U. S. Navy, who has had 
charge of the depét of charts and nautical instruments in 
Washington, for three years and more past, embarked at 
New-York, in the packet of the 1st of August, for England. 
His object is to procure information, and obtain the requisite 
instruments for the contemplated surveying and exploring 
expedition. Lieut. Wilkes is well qualified by science and 
experience for sucha mission. Passed Midshipman William 
Ward, for some time the assistant of Mr. Wilkes, remains 
in charge of the depo6t.—Army and Navy Chronicle. 

The Independence.-—The Boston Gazette of Thursday 
says, “ The United States ship Independence was taken from 
the dock yesterday. She has been razed and thoroughly 
repaired. IT'rom a 74, of a large class, she has been reauced 
to a 64; and her model is one of the most perfect that ever 
floated. She is to be fitted for sea with all convenient dis- 
pateh—her destination, the Pacific. She was originally 
launched at the Navy Yard, Charlestown, on the 4th of 
July, 1814.—New-York Gazette, Aug. 20th. 

We understand that Captain Ballard has been ordered to 
the command of the U.S. ship North Carolina, now lying at 
Norfolk, waiting for a crew. He is destined to relieve 
Commodore Wadsworth, in the Pacific.—Courier and En- 








quirer, Aug 26th. 

The frigate Constellation, and sloops Warren, St. Louis, 
and Concord, were at Pensacola on the 4th of August—ofli- 
cers and crews all well. The sloop Vandalia was, at the 
same time, on a cruise, and the schooner Grampus at Tam- 


pa Bay. 
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RECENT ORDERS AND CHANGES. 


Master Commandants, L. Rosseau has been relieved 
from the command of the U.S. ship St. Louis, in the West 
Indies—Master Commandant T. Paine takes command in 
his place. Master Commandant W. Merwine is ordered to 
the command of the U.S. ship Natchez, and T. Crabb to that 
of the U.S. ship Warren, in the West Indies. 

Lieutenants, W. Lamesson, to the command of the Re- 
ceiving Vesscl, at Baltimore ; W. Ramsay, to the command 
of the brig Porpoise, at Boston; J. Tatnall, R. R. Pinkham, 
H. Y. Purviance and H. W. Morris, to report to Capt. T. 
Ap Catesby Jones, for instructions in relation to the enlist- 
ment of men for the surveying and exploring expedition ; 
and W. C. Wetmore and J. Mattison to the Receiving Ship, 
and C. T. Platt to the Rendezvous, at New-York. 

Pursers, R. R. Waldron, Acting Purser of the schooner 
Enterprise, has been transferred to the sloop Peacock, in 
place of C. H. Goldsborough, returned home on account of 
ill health; and J. D. Mendenhall, Professor of Mathematics 
on board the Peacock, to the Enterprise. Geo. May, of 
Washington, D. C., to be Acting Purser of the brig Porpoise. 

Surgeon D. 8. Edwards to the ship St. Louis. 

Assistant Surgeons, 8. C. Lawrason relieved from the 
Constellation; G. Blacknall ordered to the Navy Yard, 
Norfolk ; and W. J. Powell to the Navy Yard, at Boston. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon W. A. W. Spottswood to the 
frigate Constellation. 

Passed Midshipmen, B. M. Dove to the Navy Yard at 
Washington ; R. M. Cogdell, G. R. Gray, and J. M. Gard- 
ner, to the frigate Constellation; and W. C. Spencer to the 
Navy Yard, at Philadelphia. 

Midshipmen, F. E. Baker to the West India squadron; 
G. W. Randolph to the Naval School, at Norfolk; C. P. 
Patterson to the Navy Yard, at Washington; C. B. Poin- 
dexter to the Receiving Ship, at New-York; and J. D. 
Johnson and G. W. Grant to the frigate Constellation. 
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REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 
Lieut. Levi C. Harby has receieved orders as First Lieu- 
tenant of the cutter Dallas. Lieut. John O. Wilson as Third 
Lieutenant of the same vessel. Lieut. John L. Barker as 
Third Lieutenant of the cutter Vigilant, and Lieut. I. 8. 8S. 
Chaddock as Third Lieutenant of the Mc Lane, in place of 
Lieut. R. Miller, on leave of absence. 
The cutter Mc Lane, Capt. W. A. Howard, has been or- 
dered from New Bedford to New Orleans, to act under the 
orders of the Navy Department. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th of June, at Kendall Grove, County of North- 
ampton, Va., by the Rev. Mr. Jackson, Lieut. G. P. Upsher, 
of the U. S. Navy, to Miss Margaret Eyre, daughter of Gen. 
S. E. Parker. 

In Norfolk, Va., on the 10th of July, Otway H. Berry- 
man, of the U. S. Navy, to Sarah Frances, third daughter of 
the late Captain Hipkins of that Borough. 

At Pensacola, on the 16th of July, Alexander Jas. Dal- 
las Esq, Commander of the U. S. Squadron on the West 
India station, to Mary Byrd, daughter of Byrd C. Willis, Esq. 
of Virginia. 

In Georgetown, D. C., on the 20th of July, Lieut. A. H. 
Marbury, of the U. S. Navy, to Miss Mary B., eldest daugh- 
ter of Francis Dodge, Esq. 

At Warrenton, Va., on the 4th of August, John Taylor 
Williams, Passed Midshipman U. 8S. Navy, to Catherine, 
only daughter of James Somerville, Esq. 





DEATHS. 


On the 3d of April, at Valparaiso, Lieut. Hubbard H. 
Hobbs, of the U. 8. Navy, attached to the frigate Brandy- 
wine. 

On the 3d of August, at his residence, Prince Anne Cc., 
Va. Passed Midshipman James I’. Duncan, of the U. S. Navy. 

On the 29th of June, at Tallahassee, Florida, Capt. Wil- 
liam Carter, formerly of the U. S. Navy. 
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